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New Contributors of the January Issue 
HE article on Handling Basketball Material 
which appears in this issue was written by 
H. O. (Pat) Page, football coach at Indiana. 

This is the first time that Mr. Page has passed 
on through the medium of the JOURNAL the results 
of his wide experience in athletics. Mr. Page, a 
four-sport man at the University of Chicago, is 
rated as one of the greatest athletes who ever played 
on Mr. Stagg’s teams. After his graduation from 
the University, he assisted Mr. Stagg in football 
and coached the basketball and baseball teams until 
he was called to Butler College, where he made a 
national reputation with his basketball, football and 
track teams. Although he has been devoting his 
time especially to football since last fall, when he 
became head coach of football at Indiana, his knowl- 
edge of basketball qualifies him to write about this 
game with authority. 

Another new contributor, whose article appears 
in this issue is Les J. Mann. Mr. Mann was first 
prominent in athletics in Lincoln (Neb.) High 
School, from which school he went to Springfield 
Training. School, where his reputation in athletics 
is well known. - 

For a number of years he coached basketball and 
baseball at the University of Indiana, previous to 
which he served as coach at Rice Institute and Am- 
herst College. He is well known as a heavy hitting 
outfielder on the Boston National League Base Ball 
Club. Mann’s latest contribution to athletics is his 
sports film and Mannscope projector, which is of 
great value in teaching fundamentals. 

J. L. Bingham, another January contributor, is 
one of the greatest athletes ever developed in a 
Rocky Mountain college. Before the war in a 
Western Conference meet, he placed in three weight 
events with creditable records in each. He enlisted 
at the beginning of the war and was prominent in 
army athletics in the 88th Division. After receiv- 
ing his discharge, he became Athletic Director at 
the University of Denver. 





Professional Football 


The different sports editors have recently estimated 
that the professional football promoters this year lost 
from $300,000 to $500,000 on their venture. Early 
in the season it became clear that the public was not 
in large numbers interested in the professional brand 
of football and many of the teams were abandoned 
before the season was far advanced. Last year, after 
stories about Grange’s fabulous wealth made in pro- 
fessional football came out, many of the college men 
who were just graduating were inclined to believe 
that they could pick up some easy money. 

It is suggested that the coaches and directors will 
be doing their men a kindness if they point out to 
them that the promise of easy money through foot- 
ball seldom materializes and further that the man 
who, upon graduation, immediately embarks upon 
the work for which he has been trained in the long 
run will come out better in the game of life than the 
one who spends a few years trying to capitalize on 
his athletic prowess. 
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SPALDING 
HONOR SWEATERS 


BASKET BALL 


We can deliver within two weeks’ time any order 
for Honor Sweaters with stripes woven in sleeves, 
with any style chenille or felt letters attached and 
name of player sewn in. 











These honor sweaters are highest quality, heavy 
weight, finely finished worsted, and outlook, out- 
wear and outlast any other sweaters in the world. 








Supplied from stock in cardinal, white, navy, 
‘black, old gold, purple, maroon, royal blue, scar- 
let and dark green. 


Write for Honor Sweater Booklet 


Ai Gflathig 


211 So. State St., Chicago, III. 


or your nearest Spalding Store 
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Goal Throwing 


By J. Craig Ruby 


CORING is the 
S chief objective 
in basketball. 
Without the ability 
to score a team cannot hope to win. A coach with aver- 
age material must utilize much more of the practice time 
in the development of shooting than any other funda- 
mental. 

There are several pri 
for a player to be a good 

1. The player must 
“good eye” for the basket. 
have the ability to make 
goals in spite of 
any other condition. 

2. The form of 
the delivery of the 
shot must be co- 
ordinated with the limitations 
placed on it by the offensive 
system used and must con- 
form to them. 

3. The player must be re- 
laxed when he delivers the 
shot. Deliberation is of great 
value. It is a mental condition 
rather than a time element. 

4, Shooting must be prac- 
ticed with perfect form and 
under game conditions. 

5. The player must have 
confidence in his own ability 
to score. 

6. The acquired rhythm of 
the delivery of the shot must 
remain the same in all con- 
ditions. 

Certain forms in goal 
throwing seem to lend them- 
selves more readily to certain 
offensive systems. The offensive system will tend to 
change a player’s form by a process of evolution. The 
coach, instead of waiting for the process of evolution to 
take place, should deliberately change the player’s form 
in accord with the offensive system. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary for all players on a team to employ the same shoot- 
ing form. 

The Star—Some star scorers have the very poorest of 
goal throwing form—a form which could not be co- 
ordinated with any offensive system. Many coaches do 
not think that such a player’s form should be changed. 
But this player, if he is a star, will be imitated by his 
teammates and the general team scoring ability will be 
lessened. On the other hand, if the form of the star is 


mary essentials 
shot: 

have a _ natural 
That is, he must 






Basketball.” 


Players should be taught to acquire correct 
habits in every fundamental of basketball 
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CRAIG RUBY, head coach in 

J e basketball at the University 
of Illinois, was graduated 

from the University of Missouri, 
where he played under the coach- 
ing of Dr. Walter Meanwell. The 
teams on which Ruby played were 
unusually successful, winning all 
of their championship games. After: 
graduation he coached the Missouri —? 
team to a championship. He went : 
: to Illinois in 1922, where he has 
: for the last four years coached the 
basketball teams of that university. 
Mr. Ruby has recently written a 
book, “How to Coach and Play 





corrected, the scoring 
ability of the whole 
team will be in- 
creased. Therefore, 
the coach has the option of decreasing the scoring ability 
of one man and gaining with the other four, or of per- 
mitting one man to gain while the other four deteriorate. 

However, a coach may adhere to this theory too rigidly. 
Instead of forcing every player to execute the form per- 
fectly all season, the coach should teach his method 
strictly for the first two weeks of the season. Then he 
should gradually lessen his domination of the player’s 
shooting form. By the end 
of a month of practice the 
players will have absorbed 
the fundamental features of 
the form and will have added 
their own eccentricities and 
=:  individualities. From this 
? point individual coaching 
=: should be done. 


The Arch 


Diagram No. 1 indicates 
paths the ball may travel in 
the flight from the shooter’s 
hands to the basket. 

Path X is that of a ball 
traveling in a high arch or 
loop. Note the great distance 
through which the ball must 
: go before it arrives at the 
= basket. Since accuracy in 
passing or shooting varies 
with the distance the ball is 
thrown, such a high loop shot 
will be relatively inaccurate. 

But this inaccuracy is 
somewhat equalized by the 
entrance angle of the ball into 
the basket. The entire ring area is open for the recep- 
tion of the ball when the ball is coming down at an angle 
almost perpendicular to the floor. The rebound of this 
shot is usually high and close to the basket. 

Path Z is that of a ball delivered as a “bee-line” shot. 
In this case the ball travels the minimum distance from 
the shooter’s hands to the basket. Greater accuracy of 
direction and distance is possible than in the case of 
path X. 

But the entrance angle into the basket is lessened. The 
front rim of the basket prevents the ball from entering 
the front half of the ring. Therefore the great advantage 
of the minimum distance is offset by the small ring area 
through which the ball must go in order to drop through 
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the basket. The rebound of such a shot is low and far 
from the basket. 

Path Y represents a loop shot which should combine 
excellent accuracy of direction with some advantage in the 
entrance angle. A medium rebound in height and dis- 
tance from the basket results. 

After this study of the possible arch on a shot for the 
basket, it must be concluded that neither an exceedingly 
high arch nor the exceedingly low one will have the effi- 
ciency of the medium arch. 


Right and Left Aptitude 


Some players display an ability to score more consist- 
ently from one-side of the court than from the other. This 
characteristic is called the right or left aptitude. This 
aptitude should be discovered by the coach by carefully 
charting each player’s attempts for the basket during 
practice periods. If a noticeable difference is indicated 
in the efficiency of the player, the coach should arrange 
his attack in such a way that the particular player will 
more likely shoot from his favorite side. 


“Hot Spots” 


Occasionally a player will be found who scores at will 
from a certain area on the court. Such an area is called 
a “hot spot” by players. At some previous time this 
player has scored several successive baskets from the par- 
ticular area and, as a result, has developed great confi- 
dence in his ability to score from the spot. The coach 
should take advantage of this by placing the player in a 
position in the attack which will give him an opportunity 
to shoot from his spot. 


The Basket-Shooter’s Target 


“Where should a player focus his eyes when he poises 
for a shot at the basket?” is a question frequently dis- 
cussed by coaches. Some coaches believe that the player 
should imagine a spot above the basket ring and attempt 
to throw the ball through that spot. If he can do this, 
the ball will certainly go through the basket. But psy- 
chologists tell us that a person is unable to imagine 
accurately a certain spot in space. By experiment any 
one will find that this statement is true. 

Other coaches teach 
their men to toss the 
ball to an imaginary 
spot on the _ back- 
board. If the correct 
spot is hit, the ball 
will rebound through 
the basket. Psycholo- 
gists agree that such 
a spot may be imag- 
ined with accuracy, 
but many players do 
not prefer to make 
such a_ spot their 
target. 
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somatic perception. It is evident that this is true when 
one realizes that players usually know when the ball will 
enter the basket as soon as it has left their fingers. Fur- 
thermore, players score on attempts when they do not see 
the basket. Therefore, it seems advisable to tell the 
player to fix his eyes on the rim of the basket and toss 
the ball to the basket. The eyes should remain fixed on 
the target throughout the flight of the ball. 

Many repetitions of these tosses will develop the somatic 
perception in the player to a point of some efficiency. 


Types of Shots 


The technique of shooting varies with the different 
areas from which the shots are taken. Approximately 50 
per cent of the shots taken by a team are from a distance 
greater than 15 feet from the basket. Another 30 per 
cent are of special and rebound types, while the remainder 
may be classified as short shots within a few feet of the 
basket with the player’s momentum toward the basket. 


TEAM SHOTS 


When 50 per cent of the shots taken by a team are 
under the same general conditions, that team adopts a 
definite style of shooting for those attempts. This class 
of shots might be known as “team shots.” The technique 
of these shots should be co-ordinated with the offensive 
system of the team. Especially should these shots be 
adapted to the technique of the team pass. A player 
should not be caused to change the position of his hands 
on the ball to execute either a shot or pass. 

The technique of rebound shots and short shots is com- 
mon to all types of systems and passes. 


The Underhand Loop Shot 


The Natural Form—The Underhand Loop shot is the 
natural throw for the basket. A person who has never 
before attempted to make a throw for a basket will toss 
the ball under-handed on his first attempt. In this nat- 
ural shot the ball leaves the hands about the height of 
the shoulder, after the hands have carried the ball from 
the knees upward. If the ball is thrown in this manner, 
the shot is blocked very often, not because the movement 
is so slow but rather because the ball is in a low position 
when it leaves the hands. 

But the Underhand Loop shot may be thrown with 
a form which will, to a large extent, eliminate this 
disadvantage. 

Illustration No. 1 shows a player in poised position 
for the shot. 

The feet are in a regular running stride position; 
the body is inclined forward; the head is up, with the 
eyes focused on the rim of the basket. The ball is 
held chest high by the tips of the fingers and thumbs 
of the two hands. 

The ball is tossed by dropping it to a position even 
with the belt line and rather close to the body. The 
elbows must be moved outward slightly to permit a 
true drop of the ball. The ball is tossed upward and 





A majority of 
coaches and players 
prefer to make the 
near rim of the basket the target for the shot. This 
should be done not only because the rim makes a better 
target for the shot, but because careful attention centered 
on the rim of the basket makes for better concentration 
in the execution of the shot. 

The eyes do not tell the player just how hard to throw 
the ball for the basket. They communicate to him only 


Diagram 1. 


a general judgment of the distance. It is the muscle sense 
of the player which causes him to put the correct amount 
of force behind his shot. 


This muscle sense is called 





forward by a simultaneous action of the legs, arms, 

wrists and fingers. As the ball moves upward in the 

hands, it should travel as close to the body as possible. 
Illustration No. 2 shows such a movement on the part 
of the shooter. Observe that the whole body is in move- 
ment behind the shot. As the ball is delivered the body 
will be stretched in a complete follow through behind the 
path of the ball. This type of team shot may be employed 
very conveniently by a team using an Underhand pass. 

Don’t drop the ball lower than the waist. If you do, it 
will be blocked. 

Bring the ball up in front of the face, close to the body. 
It provides a good “get-away” to the shot. 
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Follow through with the hands and body behind 
the shot. 


The Poised Chest Shot 


The Poised Chest Shot has been developed as a 
result of the growth of aggressive methods of de- 
fense. The “get-away” of the ball is excellent, 
since it passes upward and away from the reach of 
the defensive player in the least possible time. 

The Technique—The shot is delivered from a 
regular running stride while the player is momen- 
tarily stationary. The front foot (either foot) 
points in the direction of the basket while the 
rear foot points, as nearly as is possible, toward 
the basket. At the start of the shot the player 
bends his knees; squats three or four inches; and 
causes his weight to be equally distributed on both 
feet. This foot and leg position gives the player 
added poise. 

The body should be crouched forward somewhat 
with the head erect, the chin over the ball, and 
the eyes focused on the rim of the basket. The 
ball is held chest high with the fingers and thumbs 
(palm free) slightly behind the axis of the ball. 
The angle formed by the thumb and forefinger 
should not be greater than fifteen degrees. The 
wrists are straight and the elbows in a normal 
position at the sides of the 
body. 

Illustration No. 3 shows 
a player poised in the posi- 
tion described above. A 
horizontal line drawn 
through the points of the 
shoulders is parallel to the 
floor, demonstrating that 
the sideward balance is ex- 
cellent. 

Before the ball is 
thrown, the player may re- 
lax his arms and body by 
a slight settling movement. 
The ball is delivered by the 
simultaneous action of the 
legs, body, arms, and 
hands in a push toward the 
basket. When the ball 
leaves the hands, the fing- 
ers should be pointed in the 
line of flight of the ball, 
palms away from the face. 
The arms, body, and legs 
should be extended in the path of the ball in such a way 
as to result in a complete follow through. 


Illustration No. 4 shows this follow through. Observe 
that the entire weight is being directed in the path of the 
ball. The weight is on the left foot while the right foot 
is being carried forward into the next step. 

Since the shot is started with the palms facing together 
and delivered with the palms facing the basket, the cor- 
rect amount of english is automatically imparted to the 
ball. 

A Variation—Some teams have used a slight variation 
of this style of shot when the players are not rushed. 
This variation permits: (1) the player to deliver the shot 
from a smaller base; that is, his heels are very close to- 
gether; and (2) the player to jump or hop off the floor 
as a part of the follow through. This variation probably 
adds some effectiveness to the shot. 


Illustration 3. 
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Illustration 2. 
Edwards (Illinois Freshman), Underhand Loop Shot. 


Illustration 1. 


This Poised Chest shot has been popularized by 
teams using a short pass style of attack, and especially 
by teams using the Criss Cross Offensive system. It 
should be noticed that the position of the body of a 
player poised for the Chest shot is identical with that 
of a player ready to throw an Underhand pass, with 
the exception that the body is slightly more erect 
when shooting. 

Habit Drill No. 1—Arrange the players in a semi- 
circular formation in front of the basket. Allow 
each player to shoot for the basket using the above 
technique. He then should dart for the rebound if 
the shot is missed. The coach should develop the 
technique of the shot at this time. 

Habit Drill No. 2—The game of twenty-one—The 
game of twenty one provides an excellent practice in 
rapid and accurate shooting. The squad is divided 
into two equal groups, each having a ball. The in- 

’ dividuals in each group take turns in attempting to 
score at a distance of not less than twenty-five feet. 
However, the two groups do not take regular turns in 
shooting. Instead each side attempts to secure as 


Popken (Illinois), Poised Chest Shot many shots as possible. 


The long shot (at least twenty-five feet from the basket) 
counts three points. A rebound score in which the ball 
has not touched the floor counts two points. A rebound 
score in which the ball has touched the floor counts one 
point. The shooter can score but once in any single at- 
tempt. If he makes the long shot, he must pass the ball 
back to the next shooter. If he fails to score on the long 
shot and does score on either rebound attempt, his turn is 
again terminated. A total of twenty-one points wins the 
game for either side. 

It is found that this competition between members of a 
squad resembles game conditions. Players must execute 
their shots with speed and still remain deliberate in their 
attempts. The game habitualizes the quick dart for the 
rebound. 

The practice is of especial value in late season when 
players become tired of the usual drills. 

Habit Drill No. 3—Arrange the squad in the positions 
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Illustration 5. Gardner (Southwestern College, Kansas), Ruppert 
(Oklahoma), Push Chest Shot—Follow Through. 


shown in Diagram No. 2. No. 3 takes the original shot 
at the basket with No. 1 guarding him. After the shot 
has been delivered, both No. 3 and No. 1 rebound, the one 
offensively, and the other defensively. Whichever man 
gets the rebound, the pass is made to No. 2 who meets 
the pass. This pass may well be a Hook or Shoulder pass. 
No. 2 then pivots and passes a Two-Hand Underhand pass 
to No. 4. No. 3 is now in the original position of No. 1; 
No. 1 is in No. 2’s position; and No. 2 is in the squad line. 

Get relaxed before you start to shoot. If you are tense, 
there is no reason why you should shoot. 

Always have both feet pointed toward the basket. Make 
your knees work as hinges. 

Hold the ball lightly. 

Move your arms some before shooting. 

Get a good follow through. Keep the hands up, pointing 
toward the path of the ball, for a short time after you 
shoot. 

Your thumbs should be about three or four inches 
apart on the follow through. 

Remember that most men shoot more quickly than is 
necessary. Take your time! 


The Push Chest Shot 


The Technique—The technique of the Push Chest shot 
varies somewhat from that of the Poised Chest shot. The 
positions of the feet have no particular bearing upon the 
shot. The body, legs, and hands are held in the same posi- 
tion as when a Push pass is being thrown. That is, the 
tips of the fingers of both hands hold the ball behind the 
axis while the thumbs are at right angles to the fore 
fingers. The head is held erect and the eyes are fixed on 
the rim of the basket. 

The ball is propelled toward the basket by a sudden 
push of the fingers, wrists, and arms, the thumbs provid- 
ing the major part of the force and giving the ball a de- 
cided reverse english. The legs may add some of the 
force in the case of shots from long distances. 
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~- The shooter usually follows through behind the 

- ball with his entire body, although it is only neces- 

sary that the hands and arms function in the fol- 
low through. 


: In Illustration No. 5 a player is shown just after 
'( the ball has left his hands. Notice the position of 
the thumbs. 


The Push Chest shot has been used often by 
teams which use the Push pass. The shot is happi- 
ly combined with any fast break attack because the 
shot may be executed at great speed and without 
a decided change of facing. 


in front of the basket may be used in the develop- 
ment of this shot as in the previous one. The only 

| change necessary lies in the coaching of the tech- 
nique. 


| 
Habit Drill No. 4—The semi-circular formation 


Habit Drill No. 5—Arrange the players as indi- 
cated in Diagram No. 3. No. 4 takes the original 
shot at the basket as No. 3 guards him. Both try 
for the rebound. Whichever man secures the re- 

, bound Shoulder or Hook passes to No. 2, who meets 
the ball. No. 2 Push passes to No. 1 who in turn 
pivots and Push passes to No. 5, who moves either 

| in front of No. 1 or behind him. No. 1 then takes 

| his position at the end of the line while No. 2 

moves to No. 1’s position. The rotation of positions 
= continues during the entire drill. 


The One-Hand Short 
Shot 


Approximately fif- 
teen per cent of the 
shots attempted by a 
team during a game 
are taken at the side 
of the basket when the 
shooter is moving. to- 
ward the basket. Such 
attempts follow a drib- 
ble to the basket or a 
pass to a player as he 
darts to the scoring 
position. 

The Technique— 
One form of technique 
seems to dominate this 
type of shot irrespec- 





Illustration 4. 
Poised Chest Shot Follow Through 


K. Lipe (Illinois), 





Learn to fake a Push 
pass and then shoot 
from the same position. 

Snap the ball to the 
basket with a sudden 
flip of the wrist and 
hands. Get the thumbs 
behind the ball as you 
throw it. 

Don’t look at the ball 
after it leaves your 
hands until you see it 
near the basket. 














D wi 


I) 5) & 


Diagram 2. 
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tive of the plan of attack. It is necessary for a 
player to convert his forward momentum into up- 
ward momentum in the delivery of such a shot in 
order that the ball will have the shortest possible 
distance to travel from the hand to the basket. 
This minimum distance will be gained if the shooter 
takes off with the left foot at a distance of five to 
eight feet and delivers the ball with his right hand. 
(A left-handed player should jump from his right 
foot.) This method of take-off and delivery enables 
the player to secure (1) an excellent body balance, 
(2) the greatest elevation of the body from the 
floor, and (3) the delivery of the ball from the 
highest possible point because of the crossbody 
stretch. 


In Illustration No. 6 the position of the body of 
the shooter is shown as he is beginning his jump 
for the basket. The ball arrived in his hands when 
the right foot was in contact with the floor. The 
right foot has been advanced forward and upward, 
and the ball has been carried upward past the face. 
Observe that the right leg and shoulder are aiding 
in the jump. The ball is being transferred from 
the control of both hands to that of the right hand 
alone. 

Illustration No. 7 
shows the position of 
the player after the 
jump from the floor. 
His body is moving up- 
ward and, as it reaches 
the highest point, the 
right leg will be snapped 
downward and the right ) 
arm fully extended to- 
ward the basket. When 
the ball leaves his hand, 
it will travel along the 
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line of sight of the 
player. 
The ball should be (7) {al 


placed on an imaginary 


Diagram 3. 
point on the backboard 





some twelve inches above 
the near rim of the bas- 
ket. The ball may be 
englished somewhat. 


The body must follow 
through behind the shot. 
Poor efficiency will re- 
sult if the player twists 
his body as the ball is 
delivered. 

A coach will discover, 
occasionally, a _ right- 
handed player who can- 
not jump from his left 
foot. Such a player 
should be taught to de- 
liver the ball against the 
backboard with both hands. This type of delivery natu- 
rally handicaps the player, but it is the most efficient under 
the circumstances. 

Habit Drill No. 6—Line the squad up at the side of the 
basket. Cause each player to assume a position five feet 
from the basket with both feet together, holding the ball 
in front of the median line of his body with both hands. 
Force him to take one step forward with the left foot, 


4) [5] fa 




















Diagram 4. 
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Illustration 6. Edwards (Illinois Freshman), One-Hand Short Shot— 
Follow Through. 


jump and deliver the ball with the right hand. Rotate 
the men in these attempts to score. 

Habit Drill No. 7—Diagram No. 4 illustrates a practice 
for the development of the One-Hand Short shot with the 
Two-Hand Underhand pass. 

No. 3 takes the preliminary short shot at the basket. 
No. 2 recovers the ball from the backboard without com- 
petition on the part of No. 3. No, 2 Hook or Shoulder 
passes to No. 1 and then assumes No. 1’s position. No. 
1 meets the ball and Underhand passes to No. 4 after a 
pivot. No. 1 moves to a position at the end of the line. 

Habit Drill No. 8—Diagram No. 5 shows the same spot 
practiced with a Push pass. 

No. 4 takes the first shot; No. 3 recovers the rebound 
and Hook or Shoulder passes to No. 2, who meets the ball. 
No. 2 may pivot and Push pass to No. 1 who Push passes 
to No. 5. The rotation of the men in the various positions 
is indicated. 

When you deliver the ball to the backstop, have your 
hand as close to the rim as possible. 

Don’t put too much english on the ball, but don’t shoot 
a dead ball. 

Always deliver the ball from a point directly in front of 
the eyes. 

Jump high on every attempted shot. 

Learn to know your own proper take-off distance. Ad- 
just your foot position to the take-off spot by lengthening, 
rather than shortening, your stride. 

Shoot the same way from either side of the basket. 


SPECIAL SHOTS 


No Definite Technique—The team shot is almost always 
usable at a distance of twenty feet or more from the 
basket. It is only in the shorter attempts that the player 
occasionally finds a need of a special shot for the condi- 
tion which he faces. These conditions vary widely. A 
player often finds himself ready to shoot but in such a 
position that he cannot use his team shot. Then, he must 
rely upon a different shot, the nature of which is deter- 
mined by his position, the position of the defense, and the 
location of the basket. Furthermore, different players 
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The Jump 
have peculiar abilities in the different situations. Conse- 
quently, such special shots cannot have a definite tech- 
nique. 

Therefore, the coach can only suggest a general type 
of shot each player might use. The player should be en- 
couraged to practice these shots during the various habit 
drills and in scrimmage. 

A few of the shots that are most frequently used are 
discussed in the following pages. 


The Hook Shot 


The Hook Shot may be delivered as the Hook pass, with 
the basket as the target, instead of a teammate. A 
player moving away from the basket toward either side- 
line may employ this type of shot most effectively. In all 
cases the ball must be protected from the defense by 
the player’s body. 


The Two-Hand Shoulder Shot 


This Special shot may be used by a player who is mov- 
ing away from the basket, toward the left sideline. He 
should take off with his left foot and jump upward, turn- 
ing his body in such a way that he is facing the basket. 
As the jump is made, the ball should be carried in both 
hands to a point over the shoulder near the side of the 
head. The ball should be thrown by the extension of 
both arms toward the basket when the body is at the high- 
est point of the jump. 


Combination One-Hand Hook and Push Shot 


This type of shot may be used by an offensive player 
who is in such a position that he might use his team shot. 
However, a guard may attack him so quickly that he can- 
not use the team shot. Then he may side-step and deliver 
the shot with one hand in a combination hook and push 
movement. 

Habit Drill No. 9—Special shots are best practiced dur- 
ing scrimmage sessions. But players can learn to handle 
their bodies quickly under the following plan of practice. 
Move the players in a large circle in front of the basket. 
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After one player has taken a shot at the basket, the 
second one recovers the ball and takes a shot. The 
rotation continues. The men should stay away from 
the basket until the ball is dropping from the basket. 
Then they should move in quickly, secure the ball 
and attempt to score. No two consecutive shots 
should be taken in the same general technique. After 
the circle has moved from the left to the right for 
some time, the direction should be reversed. 


REBOUND SHOTS 


Shots secured when the ball rebounds from the 
backboard as a result of missed shots are rebound 
shots. The chief problem for a team is to gain 
possession of the ball for an opportunity to score. 


Rebound Areas 


If the area within rebound distance of the basket 
is charted by means of imaginary lines, the play- 
ers may be forced to cover these areas when a team- 
mate shoots. Diagram No. 6 illustrates such a chart. 


Certain men are shown covering particular areas, 
but such an arrangement cannot be rigidly held dur- 
ing a game. Instead, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 should be held 
responsible for any of the areas immediately nearest 
the basket while Nos. 4 and 5 should always cover 
the two backmost areas. A natural rotation of posi- 
tions between Nos. 1, 2 and 8 will result during a 
game. For example, No. 1 may move into No. 3’s 
area. No. 3 will then sub-consciously cover the area 
just vacated by No. 1. 
This rotation will occur 
in all of these areas. 


But all three of these 
men should not be re- 
quired to be near the 
basket as the ball re- 
bounds from the back- 
board. For example, if 
No. 1 should be located 
in a position twenty-five 
feet from the basket in 
his area on the left side 
of the court, and if he 
sees that the ball will 
rebound into the area 
occupied by No. 2, he 
should hold his position. In case No. 2 gets the ball, No. 
1 is ready to receive a pass from No. 2 or rebound No. 
2’s shot. If No. 2 does not secure the ball, No. 1 can 
quickly assume his defensive position. 
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Diagram 5. 








The potential defense at the time of offensive rebounds 
is of importance. If all three men, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, are 
near the basket and fail to get the ball, they will be 
unable to get into defensive positions quickly. A general 
conclusion may be drawn as follows: The strength of a 
team’s defense will vary inversely with the amount of 
offensive rebounding done by the two forwards and center 
at the same time. 


Statistics on Rebounds Shooting—Statistics have been 
kept on rebound shooting. These statistics are given here 
as a possible criterion from which the coach may judge 
the rebound ability of this team. 


In the nine home games played by the University of 
Illinois team in the season of 1926, a total of seventy-six 
rebound shots were secured by Illinois, of which eleven 
were successful. In the same games the opponents se- 
cured fifty-six such attempts, three of which resulted in 
scores. In twenty-eight games played by secondary school 
teams, one hundred and sixty-three rebound shots were 
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attempted by both teams. Of this number, fifty- 
two were converted into goals. The success or 
lack of success of rebound scoring depends, to a 
large extent, upon the aggressiveness of the defen- 
sive guards. This fact must be taken into con- 
sideration in applying the above statistics. 

The Technique—Rebound shots must be taken 
with great speed and from many different body 
positions and states of balance. Therefore, such 
shots cannot have a definite technique. A player 
who is able to touch the ball has four courses of 
action. First, he may merely tip the ball with one 
hand back toward the basket. Second, he may use 
both hands to bat the ball. Third, he may tip the 
ball with one or both hands backward to a team- 
mate, who will take the rebound shot. Fourth, he 
may catch the ball, dribble away from the basket, 
and then dart back through the defense for a short 
shot. 

The player may have two alternatives of location 
in his attempt to get control of the rebound. First 
he may assume a position very near the basket and 
jump upward in order to secure the ball. This 
action is more successful for a tall, rangy player 
than for a short man. In the second place, the re- 
bounder may remain a short distance from the 
basket until he can esti- 
mate with some ac- 
curacy where the ball 
will fall. Then he may 
dart to that spot and 
take his rebound shot. 

No further advice can 
be given regarding the 
technique of rebound ) 
scoring. It is largely 
an individual matter 


























with each player. The 

coach must see to it that fz 
his players attempt re- 

bound shots at the prop- Z 

er time in each case. Diagram 6. 


The method of shooting 
must be left to the judgment of the player and the 
exigencies of the situation. 

Habit Drill No. 10—The men may assume positions in 
or near the areas shown in Diagram No. 6. One of the 
guards or the coach may throw the ball to the basket. 
The players dart to their areas under the conditions in- 
dicated above. Rapid passing, quick pivots, short dribbles 
and “fancy” shots should be attempted. 


FREE THROWING 


Free throwing is a very important part of basketball. 
Many games are won or lost on free throws. Under the 
present rules, it is necessary for the coach to develop his 
whole team as free throwers. On account of this, the 
question arises as to the best form for the whole squad. 
The Underhand Loop shot has been the most popular in 
the middle west, while in other sections the regular team 
Chest shot has been used. No particular differences have 
been noted in the efficiency of these two types of shots. 

Since any regular player on a team is awarded, on an 
average, only two or three free throws per game, it seems 
inadvisable to teach each player a particular set of free 
throwing habits. The time required for the development 
of these special habits of free throwing results only in 
practice for free throwing. On the other hand, if the 
players use their regular team shot from the free throw 
line, the time spent in practice of free throws results in 
valuable practice in the team shot habits. 
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Illustration 8-Ilustration 9. Payseur (Drake University), 109 Free 
Throws of 120 Chances, 1922 


When the rules permitted one player to make all the 
free throws for a team, the Underhand type was most gen- 
erally used, for it was comparatively easy for the coach to 
develop the best natural free thrower in the Underhand 
technique. This custom has become a heritage of the 
present day players, for the players of today are imitat- 
ing former great Underhand free throwers. The coach 
cannot overlook this fact. In spite of the above explained 
theory of using the regular team shot, whatever it may 
be, it is the proper course, in some cases, to develop play- 
ers in the Underhand toss. For this reason the Underhand 
technique is described. The regular team shots have been 
described previously. 


Underhand Free Throw Technique 


The technique of the Underhand toss is extremely in- 
definite. However, some definite principles of technique 
may be pointed out. These principles have been formed 
after a careful study of the form of many specialized 
free throwers of several years ago. 


Some players place their toes on a line parallel with the 
free throw line and their feet about twenty-four inches 
apart. From this foot position, little or no leg follow 
through is possible in the delivery of the shot. A greater 
number of players assume a position represented by a 
short walking stride. A complete leg follow through is 
possible for this foot position. 

It is necessary that a player squat slightly and bend 
the knees to gain force for the toss. The arms should 
be bent slightly at the elbows; the ball should be held by 
the tips of the fingers and thumbs at the axis of the ball; 
the head should be in an erect position; and the eyes 
should be focused on the rim of the basket. The entire 
body must be relaxed. 

Illustration No. 8 shows an excellent position from 
which to deliver the free throw toss. When the ball is 
tossed by flexing the hands, wrists, and arms, it had best 
follow a medium arc toward the basket. -Many of the . 
best free throwers have attempted to cause the ball to pass 
just over the front edge of the rim with such a loop that 
it does not touch the rear part of the rim. The legs, 
body, arms, and hands should follow through completely 
in the path of the ball. Illustration No. 9 shows such a 
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follow through. 

Mental State—Free throwing is 
not only a matter of technique; rather 
more important is the state of the 
mind of the player. In many cases 
an excellent free thrower has failed to 
score, and lost the game as a result. 
On the other hand, poor free throwers 
have won games by unexpected free 
throw efficiency. Generally the misses 
may be attributed to lack of confi- 
dence and nervousness, followed by 
tenseness. Therefore, the coach should 
add to the form of such a player some 
movement which will bring relaxation 


THE 


at critical times. 

Such movements are outlined be- 
low: 

(1) The player may assume a 
position two short steps from the free 
throw line, fix the ball properly in the 
hands, step forward in a natural 
rhythm, and deliver the ball as the 
second step is taken. 

(2) A player may be taught to use 
a wind-up before tossing the ball. This 
may be accomplished by slightly 
dropping his hands, or by extending 
the ball toward the basket, before the 
actual tossing movement begins. 
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(3) The free thrower may be in- 
structed to focus his eyes on the ball 
or on a certain spot on the floor until 
the upward movement of the ball is 
begun. Then the eyes may be focused 
upon the rim of the basket. 

Habit Drill No. 11—Force each 
player to take fifty free throws daily 
at the beginning of practice. 

Habit Drill No. 12—The coach 
should stop scrimmage or other mov- 
ing practices several times during 
each session and force the players to 
attempt two or three free throws 
while they are fatigued. 


Suggestions to Basketball Coaches 


A good general will send his team onto 
the floor, determined, confident and cool 


O not try to impress your men 
1) with how much basketball you 

know by telling them too 
much. The important thing is to 
get your mind thoroughly made 
up as to the essential fundamentals 
and then drill your men in these until 
they are thoroughly familiar with 
them. Depend upon team work and 
plays which are strong fundamentally 
and not upon frills. Remember that 
all plays must bear relation one to 
another. 

More teams are ruined by having 
too many plays than any other one 
thing. A few simple plays learned 
so well that your team knows how to 
use them against any style of defense 
will get the best results. Work on 
fundamentals such as goal throwing, 
passing, reverse turn, half turn, jump, 
etc., continually. In football and 
basketball you have to drive; that is, 
keep right after the men, keeping 
them going at full speed. 

A mediocre team thoroughly keyed 
is hard to beat, while a very good 
team over confident, quite often is 
badly beaten by a team which is not 
its equal. 

No two men can be handled alike. 
Study each individual, finding out how 
to handle him. Some men, in fact, 
nearly all men, are aided by encour- 
agement now and then; some fellows 
have to be driven continually. De- 
velop confidence in your men. Over- 
confidence will defeat them, but try 
to get thoroughly in their heads that 
a man is only good when he is trying 
his best. 

Develop your men slowly, that is, 
do not try to teach too many things 
at the same time. Start on one thing 
ane stick to it until your men have 
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it. The most successful coaches with 
whom I have come in contact are men 
that are not absolutely set in exactly 
how a thing must be done; that is, 
there is a right and wrong way, but 
each individual has his own character- 
istics and he may be able to do a thing 
his way a great deal better than he 
will ever be able to do it if he changes 
his style entirely. No two men will 
throw field goals exactly alike; no two 
hitters in baseball will hit exactly 
alike. 

Master the simple things, and the 
big things will take care of them- 
selves. Go over and over the simplest 
things. Do not take anything for 
granted. 

To be successful your team must be 
able to size up the other team. Pick 
out their weaknesses as well as fig- 
ure out how to block them in their 
strong points. 


Basketball Psychology 


Psychology and generalship are 
akin. It is good basketball psychol- 
ogy to have your team well grounded 
in fundamentals because this instils 
confidence. Psychologically, it is nec- 
essary for the coach to have the con- 
fidence of his men. Some thought 
and study should be given to school 
psychology in basketball. The best 
way to create confidence in a team is 
to give that team careful and pains- 
taking training in fundamentals, to 
master the basic plays, to condition 
the men carefully and develop a fine 
team spirit. 

Psychology and generalship go to- 
gether and may be the same. We 
shall say that when it is not one it is 
the other, and yet good generalship 
is often very distinct. Basketball is 





a great deal like baseball in that some 
nights a team cannot hit the basket. 
In over-confidence the team expects to 
win by its mere presence on the floor 
and when their opponents go to hit- 
ting the basket, it seems that they 
‘cannot find themselves. In the case 
of over anxiety to play a good game, 
the players are not able to find them- 
selves because they shoot hurriedly 
and do not hit the basket, and so 
change their system and are worse 
off than ever. 

Generalship in the game is becom- 
ing more and more noticeable espe- 
cially when there is one good head on 
the team, who keeps up the determina- 
tion and the fight. A general will 
have his team go on the floor confi- 
dent, determined and cool. If the 
team is not confident and feels that it 
is going to lose it probably will lose. 
Always go into the game determined 
to win and always fight to the last 
whistle. 

When the season is on, start in to 
keep up good spirit. Better play each 
game as it comes on the schedule, do 
not forget the poor teams, they are 
the teams that defeat the good ones. 
Do not get into the habit of being a 
good loser, remember every man has 
his day, hope yours comes today, to- 
morrow or every day, whichever fits 
your case. 


Selection of a Team 


It is impossible to say just what 
characteristics a man must have to 
make a good basketball player. We 
know that he must be fast, strong, 
sound of heart, lungs and game. But 
we can say this of any sport. It is 
hard to pick out a real basketball 
player just by seeing him toss the ball 
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about the floor by himself, you must 
see him in the game with other good 
men—so that his ability in passing, 
guarding and goal shooting will have 
a chance to show itself. 

A good shot alone does not make a 
good basketball player. He must pos- 
sess fight and the ability to keep go- 
ing when the game is going against 
him, he must be able to pass, dribble 
and guard and know when to do these 
things. 

A man may play a poor guard but 
if given a chance at forward or center, 
prove to be a good man at one of these 
positions. If you think a man might 
do better at some other position than 
that which he is playing, it is always 
well to try him out in that position. 


Forwards 


Quickness, alertness and the ability 
to shoot baskets are the principal re- 
quirements of the forward. Probably 
the first two, quickness and alertness, 
are largely born in a man and are 
hard to cultivate but the art of goal 
throwing may be cultivated by prac- 
tice. 

Height and weight help make a for- 
ward, who must first of all be fast 
and a good shot. You must not sac- 
rifice too much speed for weight. The 
forward or center can do as much to 
break up team work as to make team 
work. A forward who thinks it is up 
to him to do all the shooting and no 
passing will kill team work very 
quickly. 

A forward now-a-days must be able 
to guard and guard closely. There 
are many guards today that can both 
guard and shoot goals. If a team 
hopes to win, the forwards must keep 
the guards from scoring. 

Above all things a forward must be 
able to hold his temper. If he is go- 
ing to get angry because his opponent 
is roughing him he will be of little 
value to the team. And again he must 
not be easily discouraged. If he gets 
discouraged when he misses a basket 
or when his team mate makes a poor 
pass to him, he will lose his efficiency. 


Center 


Since the center is both a forward 
and a guard, he should be tall or have 
the ability to jump high in the air, 
and have a good sense of time. I 
believe the center to be the most im- 
portant man on the team and a good 
center is the hardest to find. A good 
center will make a good team, but it is 
almost impossible to make a good 
team unless you have a good center to 
start with. The center must know 
when to play up the floor on offense 
and when to go back up the floor on 
defense, and to do this he must have 
a good knowledge of the game and be 


able to size up conditions quickly. He 
must be able to get the ball on the 
toss-up and place it where his for- 
wards want it, and not where it is 
easiest for him to place it. 


Guards 


The guards on a basketball team are 
in about the same position as the 
guards on a football team; they get 
their share of hard knocks and as a 
rule very little praise. They must be 
as fast as the forwards, so as to be 
able to keep up with the forwards 
playing against them, and to beat 
them to the ball. 


Rules for guards: 
1. Beat your opponent to the ball. 
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Exercise A 

geewcese Dribble. 
—— Path of Player. 
Be a Path of Ball. 

Line up the players in single file. Prac- 
tice only the “Front turns.” First to the 


right then to the left. 

No. 1 dribbles up the floor 20° or 30 feet, 
executes a front turn right by pivoting upon 
the ball of the right foot, and passing the 
left leg around in front of right leg, until a 
half turn is completed, presenting the back 
towards the direction of traveling. 


Diagram of Feet on Half Front Turn 
Exercise B 


Duplicating the formation of Exercise A 
the player works on reversing. 

No. 1 dribbles, stops and it is possible to 
execute the reverse regardless of the position 
of feet at end of dribble. 

Instead of passing the foot around in front, 
it is pulled backwards and around until back 
of player is presented toward opponent. 

The body of the pivot man should be bent 
forward and arms with ball extended far 
out away from body. Enough snap of the 
wrist will enable you to pass effectively. 
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2. Get the man who gets the ball. 
3. Crowd and smother but don’t 
hold, slapping at the ball with 
either hand. 
Position of guard on floor: Inside 
of opponent between him and the goal. 


Daily Practice 


In the development of a team the 
most important element is daily prac- 
tice. It is by this daily practice that 
you teach the men the fine points of 
the game and at the same time get 
them in the proper physical condition 
to stand the forty minutes of physical 
play. The daily practice then must 
be so mapped out that every day’s 
work leads up to some play that you 
intend to use in the playing of the 
game. It is in this way that you can 
teach the players by degrees the more 
difficult of the movements. 


You cannot start in teaching plays 
until the men have learned to handle 
the ball and shoot goals. Many teams 
never learn the more difficult plays 
because they have been given the 
whole movement at once. Take the 
reverse turn for example. Many 
teams never learn this play, because 
they have been given the whole play 
at once, in place of learning to turn 
the pass back, to catch the ball and 
dribble. 

The daily practice must contain 
enough active work to give the men 
proper work to condition them. The 
rule about the amount of work to give 
is not to give the men so much in a 
day that they will not be able to re- 
cover before the next day’s practice. 
Or in other words, do not use up too 
much energy one day, more than can 
be replaced before the next. Training 
should be in the nature of building up 
strength and not the reverse. We 
have just so much vitality and if you 
work beyond the point of fatigue you 
are drawing on your surplus of en- 
ergy, and if this is continued day in 
and day out you will grow weaker in- 
stead of stronger. 


Most athletes are overtrained; they 
go into the contest all fagged out, in- 
stead of being anxious for work and 
full of pep; they find the practice and 
the game itself distasteful. It is pos- 
sible by the proper and the right kind 
of work to develop great strength and 
endurance. 

You should keep a record of the 
work you do each day, so that you can 
tell just what amount of work you 
have given every day in practice and 
have it to refer to. Most men who 
have been on the team for three or 
four years think that they are cap- 
able of starting in to coach that sport 
without any trouble, but many have 
tried it and found that after all it 
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requires something besides the ability 
to play the game to teach it. You may 
have played forward on your team, 
what do you know about the center 
position? Or you may have played 
center, what do you know about the 
guard position? Or you may possibly 
know how to play all positions but 
how are you going to teach it to 
others? 


Value of Fundamentals 


The best basketball coaches are the 
ones who spend the most of their time 
on fundamentals. The qualities of a 
successful player are as_ follows: 
Skill, speed, knowledge of the game, 
condition and nerve. By skill is 
meant dexterity in passing, catching, 
dribbling, shooting, stopping and 
turning. Speed includes speed in 
running, in getting the pass away, in 
stopping, turning, dribbling and 
shooting. Knowledge of the game in- 
cludes knowledge of the rules, differ- 
ent systems of offense and defense, 
strategy and generalship. Condition 
has to do with such matters as free- 
dom from injuries, good health, state 
of nerves and endurance. By nerve is 
meant the ability to do better in com- 
petition than in practice, to play when 
tired, and to take punishment. Unless 
a basketball player rates high in all 
of these qualities, he will never be a 
champion. All of those qualities are 
developed by giving close attention to 
the fundamentals. For instance, the 
following things are important in goal 
shooting: 

Manner in which the ball is held. 
Position of the arms in shooting. 
Use of legs and body. 
Concentration of attention. 
Locating the basket with the eye. 
The follow through. 
The height of the throw. 
. Closed eyes. 
Exercises with eyes closed: 
Passing—judgment in distance— 
( 5 feet) 
(10 feet) —speed. 
(20 feet) 
Note muscular control. 
2. Dribbling—eyes closed. 

A. Feeling the ball—with eyes 

open. 
B. Feeling the ball—with eyes 
closed. 

C. Judging speed of motion— 
D. 
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eyes open. 
Judging speed of motion— 
eyes closed. 
1. Legs. 
2. Arms. 
3. Rebound of ball. 
3. Shooting. 

A. Eyes open on dead run and 
shoot. 

B. Eyes closed at end of dead 
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run just before shooting, but 
body in motion. 
C. Eyes open, run hard, stop and 
shoot (15 feet from basket). 
D. Eyes open, run hard, stop, 
eyes closed, shoot (15 feet 
from basket.) 


In all cases watch and compare the 
body control in all exercises. The value 
of most of the fundamentals or the 
theory of the fundamentals is demon- 
strable. It is easy to test the skill 
of an individual, or team as follows: 
When the team plays, have five men 
seated where they can see every play. 
Each man watches a player and makes 
the following record of his playing: 

1. How many times he passes the 
ball. 
How many passes are correct. 


bo 


3. How many times he has a chance 
to catch the ball. 

4. How many times he fumbles. 

5. How many times he dribbles. 

6. How many dribbles are correct. 

7. How many times he shoots for 
basket. 

8. How many times he misses. 

9. How many times he intercepts 


pass. 
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Diagram 1 


A court dissected for the purpose of bring- 
ing home very forcibly the great demand 
upon a coach to design his style of play to 
penetrate the heavily guarded territory. 

The players ought to know the spots upon 
the floor that are free or open places so they 
can look to those places or dribble to those 
spots for protection, delay cr pass to a team 
mate in one of these places. 

This knowledge will help to formulate a 
style of offense. 
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10. How many times he gets ball off 
the basket. 

11. How many follow-up shots he 
gets. 

12. How many times he pivots. 

138. How many times he makes re- 
verse turn. . 

14. How many times he makes 
bounce pass. 

15. How many times he is success- 
ful. 


Such a record will show wherein 
the man or the collection of men; viz., 
the team is weak. For instance if a 
man fumbles frequently it may be be- 
cause he does not keep his eye on the 
ball until it is actually caught. 

Most young coaches are more con- 
cerned with plays than the funda- 
mentals of playing the plays. Many 
a team has won important games be- 
cause the coach has had patience and 
foresight sufficient to teach the stops 
and turns before he took up team play 
and generalship. 


Passing in General 


Good passing in basketball is next 
to good throwing in importance, in 
fact without good catching and pass- 
ing there will be very little basket 
shooting. Bad passing disorganizes 
the team and adds to the confidence 
of the opponents. Of course bad 
catching is just as bad as poor pass- 
ing. Some bad catching is occasioned 
by bad passing. 

General suggestions regarding pass- 
ing. In all passing the thrower must 
decide where he is going to throw the 
ball before it leaves his hand. Too 
many times the passer changes his 
mind at the last moment. This often 
happens when he is trying to save a 
foul for running with the ball still 
in his possession but out of his con- 
trol. He makes a pass to the oppo- 
nent or passes badly to his team 
mate. It is a good rule always to be 
decisive in passing, right or wrong, 
for this will enable your team mates 
to know what you are going to do. 


The man catching the ball should 
watch it until it is actually in his 
possession. Fumbling often comes 
from not watching the ball. A good 
many passes are made because the 
receiver of a pass attempts to pass the 
ball before he actually feels it in his 
hands. 


Too much attention cannot be given 
to the matter of getting rid of the 
ball quickly. The difference between 
a good floor team and a poor one is 
usually that the men on a good team 
get their passes very quickly and the 
men on the poor team hold the ball too 
long before passing. Of course the 
receiver of the pass should go to meet 
the ball. 
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Tips on passing. 

1. In perfecting all kinds of passes 
a great deal of passing is necessary. 

2. It is a good rule to use several 
styles of passes because this will keep 
the opponents guessing. 

3. A pass should never be so hard 
that it cannot be handled. Some play- 
ers like hard passes and others do 
not. 

4. In passing to a man who is run- 
ning down the floor the ball should 
be floated ahead of him about shoulder 
high. 

5. Passing to a man who is cov- 
ered is bad practice, but it is good 
judgment to pass to a man who is just 
a step in advance of his opponent. 

6. Make all passes good and re- 
member that your opponent cannot 
throw baskets while you have the ball. 

7. Discourage low passing and 
rolling the ball on the floor, for such 
balls cannot be handled easily. 

8. It is good policy to practice 
stops and turns with passing. 


Stops and Turns 


Value of Stops and Turns. 
A team which is not familiar with 

















. Diagram 2 
Defensive formation on tip-off 


No. 1. Forward covers both quarters to 
the left and right. To receive tip-off ball 
from center or prevent opponents from re- 
ceiving ball. 

No. 2. Center. 

No. 3. Forward covers just his quarter 
but in two directions. One to the front and 
the other to the side, which is in behind the 
center. He may figure in the play from 
center. 

No. 4. Guard. Duties are similar to No. 3. 

No. 5. Back guard. Duty is to pick up 
dangerous player of opposition who breaks 
for the basket on tip-off. 
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the use of stops and turns will be 
helpless against a team which can ex- 
ecute them properly. Stops and turns 
are primarily for use of offense and 
are methods used to free an offensive 


player from an opponent. They may 
be used either when the player has 
the ball in his possession or does not 
have it. 
Stops. 

Stops are used by a player on of- 
fense at the end of a dribble, or when 

















Diagram 3 


Play from center 

No. 2. Center tips ball to No. 1 diagonally 
forward to the left. 

No. 1 runs in receiving ball on the run, 
sometimes jumps in the air and almost 
makes a continuous pass over to No. 3 who 
is advancing along the outer edge of court. 

No. 3 receiving the -ball dribbles directly 
toward the opposing guard, if he cannot con- 
tinue in to the basket, pivots and presents 
his back to the guard preparing to pass to 
the center No. 2 who has trailed No. 3 on 
his dribble, only working out towards the 
edge of court prepared to dash in to the 
basket when the ball is passed to him. 

No. 3 shoots. 

S—Shoots for basket. 

P—Passes of players. 

R—Running path of player. 


receiving a ball or for the purpose of 
getting rid of a guard so as to permit 
the man on offense to receive a pass. 
Slowing up or making a half circle 
to stop will not fool a good guard. 
The point is to stop without slowing 
up in speed previous to making the 
stop. 

In executing a stop, slap the feet 
flat on the floor. Both feet should 
hit the floor at the same time, one 
foot slightly in front. The knees 























Diagram 4 
Work the ball out of a corner. 


When No. 3 passes the ball to No. 2 who 
finds himself covered in order to enable his 
team mates time to adjust themselves to the 
prevailing condition. No. 2 dribbles to the 
corner and stops, turns toward the outer side 
of the court presenting his back to the court. 
Looking back along the outer long edge of 
the court until team mate No. 1 comes in to 
receive the ball passed up along the outer 
edge a distance at least fifteen feet. No. 1 
now has the ball. 


should be spread. Remember that the 
point in stopping is to get as much 
surface on the floor as possible. 
Turns. 


A turn is made either after a stop 
or from a standing position. Turns 
are made to the right or left, either 
when running toward an opponent or 
when he is guarding from the rear. 


Turns are especially good when an 
opponent charges the man with the 
ball. A charging guard is easily 
eluded unless he fouls, consequently 
a team that uses stops and turns a 
good deal should get officials who will 
call fouls closely. 

Dribble 

There are only three occasions 
when the dribble is of real value. 

1. Short dart and dribble into the 
basket for a short shot. 

2. Dribble out of scrimmage to get 
into the open ready to pass. 

3. Dribble just long enough to allow 
team mates time to get free, or 
away from their guards. 

The dribble slows up the speed of 
progress down the court. Dribbling 
is an individual method of play. 
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Team work is developed by the pass- 
ing game. 

It is not a deceptive system and de- 
generates into an unorganized indi- 
vidual effort of each player to carry 
the ball through five opponents, a very 
difficult task. The dribble should be 
waist high and not too far from the 
body to hinder an immediate stop or 
pivot in the event opposition presents 
itself. If the dribbler allows the ball 
to get too far in front of him the 
guard can easily grasp it or knock it 
to one side. 


General Offensive Play 


A quick start of the offense is listed 
as a fundamental of a winning of- 
fense. The faster the start the less 
time is given the opponents to organ- 
ize their defense which, if allowed to 
become set, may be a very difficult one 
to penetrate. Some teams always 
keep a forward in their offensive 
half of the court for the purpose of 
getting their team play into action 
quickly. As soon as the ball is re- 
covered this forward comes up the 
floor towards the ball for the first pass 
which is made instantly. In the 
meantime, the offensive members of 
the team dash down the floor towards 
the basket in a position to receive the 
ball from this forward. Another 
feasible plan is to have the player re- 
covering the ball, pass to the first man 
ahead of him, or if no one is in that 
position start his dribble down the 
floor and continue until he meets with 
opposition, or until a team mate gets 
ahead of him. 

Coming into the ball is advanced as 
another fundamental of winning of- 
fensive play. It is one of the most 
difficult habits to instil in a player, 
but when once developed, goes a long 
way towards eliminating held balls, 
intercepted passes and _ inaccurate 
passing. By coming in, it is not meant 
that the receiver should run directly 
towards the ball, but should cut at 
an angle, yet advance in the direc- 
tion of the passer. A ball coming in 
is always easier to handle than one 
going away from the receiver. The 
coach can devise numerous exercises 
to develop this method of receiving 
the pass that will tend to make it in- 
stinctive. 

One of the most deceptive means of 
advancing the ball is the criss-cross 
method. It is not commonly known 
or used by coaches but when under- 
stood, solves much of the problem of 
offense. Unlike football where the de- 
fense is considered the more difficult, 
basketball presents its greatest prob- 
lem in the offense. The criss-cross 


method may be worked by any three 
players who happen to be in the best 
position in the middle, and the first 
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pass is made to either side. The idea 
that each player should bear in mind 
is to pass to a player only when he is 
ahead of the ball, and then to cut 
around the man to whom the ball was 
passed. If the advance is checked, 
the pivot, the bounce pass, the fake 
shot, or the long shot followed by an 
attempt to secure the rebound can be 
executed and the proper use of these 
methods will result in a majority of 
successful shots at the basket. 

A sudden dribble of from five to ten 
yards is considered another funda- 
mental of a strong offense. The abil- 
ity to shoot after a fast dribble may 
be acquired only by constant practice. 
As the player approaches the basket 
the last step should be a longer one 
followed by a leap into the air. The 


























Diagram 5 
Continuation of Diagram 4 


Bringing the ball out of the corner. 

No. 1 catches the ball along the outer edge 
of the court and pivots around to his left to 
pass to No. 4. 

No. 4. The moment the ball leaves No. 2 
hands for No. 1, No. 4 dashes towards the 
foul line and is supposed to receive the ball 
while coming into the foul circle. 

No. 3. After passing the ball to No. 2 
hesitates a moment, notices No. 2 is forced 
into the corner. This immediately directs 
him No. 3 to exchange places (crisscross 
effect) with No. 4 who is in the opposite 
corner from No. 2. 

When No. 4 receives the ball he can pass 
either to No. 1 who dashes in towards the 
basket or to No. 3 in the opposite corner. 

If all are checked, No. 2 after passing the 
ball to No. 1 follows right along the outer 
court the same direction the ball was passed 
and continues to circle around No. 1 until 
he gets in a defensive position behind No. 4, 
who can pass the ball to No. 2, who is in 
the open. 
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ability to pivot at the end of a dribble 
is a valuable asset to a player. 


Defensive Play 


It has been stated that the offense 
was the most important phase of the 
game, nevertheless, defensive play has 
won many games. It works in close 
connection with offense in that the 
weaker the offense the stronger must 
be the defense, and the stronger the 
offense the less efficient need be the 
defensive side of the game. The 
technique of guarding is the back- 
bone of defensive play and should be 
taught the men in connection with 
the fundamentals of offense. The body 
should spread out as far as possible 
with legs well braced, feet apart and 
on the same line, so as to enable the 
player to go to either side with equal 
speed. The legs should be bent ready 
to spring quickly and carry the body 
in front of the moving opponent. The 
arms -should be raised giving the 
player a widened appearance and 
making him a more difficult man to 
pass around. In approaching the 
opponent with the ball, the same posi- 
tion should be maintained so as to 
keep the body between him and the 
basket. 


Given the proper method of guard- 
ing the next important thing to do is 
to teach the team to shift quickly 
from the offense to the defense. This 
shift occurs, of course, only after the 
ball has been secured by the op- 
ponents. The nature of this shifting 
depends entirely on the style of de- 
fense employed. Some teams _ take 
one shot at the basket and then, 
without making an effort to regain 
the ball from the rebound or from 
scrimmage in its own offensive terri- 
tory, immediately drops back to the 
defensive position. Rather than get- 
ting back into defensive position at 
once, it is best to make a determined 
effort to recover the ball. 

A shifting defense is very effective, 
but requires a great deal of practice 
and players who are capable of quick, 
logical thinking. When the ball is 
lost, instead of dropping back into a 
set position, each man immediately 
covers the opponent nearest him. 
Pointing at the man prevents two men 
from guarding him thus eliminating 
much confusion and misunderstand- 
ing. Another fundamental that has 
already been mentioned but not dis- 
cussed in detail, is the fast change 
from offense to defense. After the 
control of the ball is lost the oppo- 
nents should not be allowed to dash 
down the floor unopposed. The ability 
to organize the defense quickly is 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Handling Basketball Material 


How early training should be devoted to fundamentals 
—how basketball men should be handled on the court 


BASKETBALL coach in start- 
A ing out his season must make 
his plans for the handling of 
his material. First the fundamentals 
must be taught. His men must be 
properly equipped. The daily pro- 
gram for the practice period should 
be outlined. A system of offense 
should be decided upon after various 
systems have been considered and the 
material at hand looked over. 

The month of November should 
care for the training in basketball 
fundamentals. Four periods a week, 
each of about two hours’ duration, 
should be adequate to develop the vari- 
ous parts of the game, such as han- 
dling the ball and the body. Decem- 
ber should be devoted to team 
formation with the customary prac- 
tice games. The Western Conference 
colleges have an ideal program, call- 
ing for five such contests, with Janu- 
ary and February devoted to league 
games and twelve to sixteen of such 
matches are sufficient for any aver- 
age school player, thus making about 


By H. O. Page 


two matches per week, either at the 
week-end, Friday and Saturday, or, 
if traveling, Saturday and Monday, or 
better still, a Wednesday-Saturday or 
Tuesday-Friday playing schedule. The 
season should close March Ist, thus 
allowing for an outdoor spring sport 
program. This is better than playing 
a couple of tournaments at the close 
of the season, although we, as players 
and coaches, all love to proclaim a 
champion and reach the top of suc- 
cess, 

The ability to be a competent man- 
ager of material is a very necessary 
requisite for any coach of basketball. 
In starting off the season, he should 
see that every man is_ properly 
equipped. There is an old saying 
“you play as you look.” Emphasize 
neatness and cleanliness. Good men 
should practice with good balls. 
Physical injuries, such as infections, 
should be properly cared for along 
with the training of material, as one 
of the main purposes of athletics is 
to build up men. 


It is well to adopt a set of training 
rules to get best results, since basket- 
ball is a most strenuous game when 
played at top speed. A great many 
college players can play at maximum 
efficiency for only about fourteen 
minutes of the first half and then 
come back for about twelve minutes 
at top speed in the second half; and 
in order for them to do that, it is 
necessary that they live properly. 
Regular sleep, along with plenty of 
fresh air helps build a steady set of 
nerves. Eight to ten hours is advis- 
able for the average school boy; nine 
P. M. to six A. M., however, is bet- 
ter than twelve to eight. Plain food 
eaten at meal times only, helps to 
build up the machine. A very light 
menu just before a strenuous practice 
or game is essential, as an empty 
stomach makes for keener thinking 
and action on the court. A light meal 
is best early in the day, while the 
heavier meal should come in the eve- 
ning. 

The biggest job of the coach is 



































Illustration 1 
Indiana High School, three man rush. 
The best man goes down the center, the two 
men who go down on the side are also bas- 
ket shooters and two stay back to be pre- 
pared for the attack from the opponents. 





Illustration 2 
Long Spot Pass Games. The pivot man goes 
to one of three spots. The guard gets the 
ball down to a pivot spot. The speed men, 
S, work in with the pivot man. A fast pass, 
bat or dribble with a tall man for follow up. 


Illustration 3 
Short Triangle Pass. The guard passes out 
to X1, who cross-passes with X2 and X3, each 
following up own pass, moving in circles and 
driving ahead. 
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handling his men on the court, and 
mapping out a daily, weekly and sea- 
sonal program is essential for success. 
Early season daily work-outs on 
fundamentals take much more time 
than practice in mid-season. Two 
hours on the floor at one time should 
be sufficient for almost any one as this 
practice has proved successful in 
Western Conference football. Edu- 
cated material needs much less floor 
work. One hour maximum might be 
best in a long season, and these prac- 
tice sessions should come under con- 
ditions similar to game conditions, 
such as in the late afternoon when 
lighting is necessary or in the early 
evening after supper. 

Grading material on the floor is 
necessary so as to convince the can- 
didates just how they rate. Good men 
should work against each other; 
otherwise, a “dub” might make a 
“dub” out of a good man. The day’s 
program should start with a few in- 
structions. Warm up on _ various 
fundamentals, as passing or basket 
shooting for ten minutes. Then take 
up various parts of play, working the 
men under fire, such as guards break- 
ing up dribbles or hurrying long 
shooters. Never let the men get 
sloppy or “dub” around on these ex- 
ercises. Follow these exercises with 
a dummy scrimmage, developing 
team combinations such as are neces- 
sary on jump balls and out of bounds. 
End up the day’s work or rather play, 
with a snappy scrimmage under game 

















Illustration 4 
Four Man Drive. S are two speed men 
down the sidelines. X1 and X2, tall long 
shooters with a follow up. Fast shooting. 
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conditions. Ten minutes at top speed 
is better than forty at slow pace. 

A variety of work throughout the 
week is essential. Monday is a slow 
day—too much Sunday dinner. Reor- 
ganize and make the squad wake up 
after its day of rest. Experiment 
with the material and look over the 
lesser lights. With an important 
game at the week-end, the program 
should call for hard physical work in 
the beginning and short snappy prac- 
tice with brain food just before the 
match. A short skull practice the 
day of the game, followed by a light 
lunch and three hours’ rest should 
have the squad mentally alert. A 
snappy half hour on the floor the day 
before the match for each individual, 
followed by a cold bath, should tune 
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Illustration 5 


X1 is the key man. A fine dribbler and 
feeder. Works as a trailer or extra punch 
when X2, X3, and X4 meet resistance. X1 
passes to X3 who passes to X4 and moves in 
front of 04. X4 drives back with a center 
punch dribble and shot. X2 feints in and 
circles the sideline for a short shot. 


up the physique. Two days before the 
game the coach should have his lineup 
decided on and put them through 
speed work, while Tuesday and 
Wednesday are good hard work days, 
in which to develop something new 
in team play by scrimmaging. Twenty 
men on a single playing court over a 
two-hour period is about all that can 
be properly handled at a single time. 

From the study of basketball in 
different sections of the country, 
much may be learned about the vari- 
ous systems of play. Inasmuch as the 


Illustration 6 


Double Spot System. X1 and X2 are alter- 

nate pivot men. SI and S2 are speed men 

alternate center punch or sideline drive. 
Fast passing. 


writer is an advocate of fifty-one per 
cent offensive and forty-nine per cent 
defensive, he believes that a coach 
should become familiar with the sys- 
tems of his neighbors. 

The state of Indiana is noted for 
its three man offensive rush. A high 
score is the rule, and the division is 
about three against two, final scores 
about sixty to forty. The type of 
material is a mixture of about every- 
thing, since every Hoosier boy is 
raised with a basketball. The rural 
community gets together five young- 
sters. The cleverest drives down the 
center lane; two other shooters are 
on either side. The basket is attacked 
from three angles. Two lesser lights 
lay back waiting for the opponent’s 
three man rush. Equally fast rushes 
leave it up to “hitting luck” to de- 
termine the highest scorer; and how 
they do shoot! The Franklin Wonder 
team, with their three man rush with 
Vandiver the pivot man, a great drib- 
bler between Gant, and Friddle who 
had the side shot and tall follow up, 
were developed to the highest point of 
perfection mainly by the handling of 
Griz Wagner and his game tactics. 

In Illinois (Illustration 2), the old 
game, the long spot pass system of 
play, is most commonly used. Larger 
communities always had the tall pivot 
man around which to develop the pass. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Stalling and Hot-Shooting Against 
a Set or Zone Defense 


NE of the strongest arguments 
() against using a set or zone de- 

fense is that the opposition 
Will stall with the ball in its possession 
out in front of the defense, thereby 
causing the zoning team to become 
flat-footed and inert. After such an 
expected momentary letdown by the 
defense, the offense will usually put on 
a sharp, snappy drive and catch the 
defense flat-footed and with a mini- 
mum amount of fight and score before 
the defense can recover. 

Especially is stalling emphasized by 
a team well versed in stalling strategy, 
if the stallers are in the lead by one 
or more points. Generally, we think 
of stalling being resorted to in the 
closing minutes of a hot- 
ly contested battle. But 
many times this is by no 
means the case. There 
are two definite situa- 
tions in which teams 
may be expected to stall; 
one is that, in which the 
weaker team expects to 
keep the score down and 
play a purely defensive 
game; the other is that, 
in which the stronger 
team plans to annoy an 
already over-anxious 
zone team that has set 
itself expecting a come- 
back attack. 

Any team on defense 
should be ready to meet 
such offensive tactics. A 
specific type of play in 
which the defense can 
safely go out and get the 
stallers should be used to 
meet such situations. I 
have used with great success, in this 
respect, a practice competitive game 
known as “Stick ’em-Keep away.” 
This practice game which is in reality 
a drill in man-to-man play, prepares 
a team to meet stalling and hot-shot 
teams with success better than any 
fundamental drill that I know. We 
play the game in the following way: 

The game is of two minutes dura- 
tion. The ball is put in play at center. 
No goals are allowed. 

Two teams of five men each huddle 
in their respective halves of the floor. 
Group A represents one team and 
Group B the other. Each man on each 
team picks out his respective man to 
stick to when the game is on. But 
neither team knows until the game is 
on who each individual opponent will 





By Dr. Forrest C. Allen 


be. In this way, this practice game 
simulates game conditions. It pre- 
sents the common possibility of one 
man being blocked off by another man 
while in pursuit of an opponent. It 
does away with the common fault of 
pairing off—a fault which lessens the 
necessary and versatile shifting that 
takes place in the _ kaleidoscopic 
changes of this game. Play must con- 
tinue uninterruptedly by passing, 
dribbling, and pivoting. 

The purpose of this game is for the 
offensive team to retain control of the 
ball as long as possible. A foul or a 
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violation by the team in possession of 
the ball causes the ball to go over and 
out of bounds to the opponents. The 
team that is out of bounds then puts 
the ball in play as from regular scrim- 
mage. 


Two time-keepers should be used to 
check on each team’s scrimmage. The 
team having possession of the ball the 
greater part of the two-minute period 
wins. 

During the progress of this drill the 
coach should watch each individual 
man to see how he is “sticking” his 
opponent. The coach should also keep 
a vigilant eye on the offensive man, 
urging him to drive, dribble, pass and 
pivot tu uncovered areas on the floor. 
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R. FORREST C. ALLEN, 

Director of Athletics 

and head basketball 
coach at the University of 
Kansas is rated one of the 
three or four best basket- 
ball coaches in the United States. 
team, for a number of years the basket- 
ball leader in the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference, promises to be a championship 
contender again this year. 


The common argument that zone 
training militates against effective- 
ness in man-to-man play is offset by 
this particular type of competitive 
practice play. A team may become 
equally proficient in both man-to-man 
play and zone play by this method. 
Two teams, each desiring to win this 
practice tilt, will literally fight them- 
selves out in this continuous “Stick 
’em-Keep away” grind. 

When the winners in one two-min- 
ute contest are determined, the coach 
should call his group together and 
point out the weaknesses on both the 
offense and the defense of each team. 
Another squad should then be assem- 
bled and the same competitive drill 
should go on until every 
man has had experience 
every day in this partic- 
ular type of play. 

In regular daily prac- 
tice scrimmage it is dif- 
ficult to have part of the 
squad play the man-to- 
man game and the other 
part play the zone game. 
This practice drill has 
solved this difficulty for 
me. Even though a 
coach should desire to 
have his freshmen play 
the man-to-man game 
against the Varsity in 
order that the freshmen 
might stimulate the play 
of the regulars, he would 
be using a poor method 
because he would be tak- 
ing away from the fresh- 
men the training that 
would fit them for the 
next year with the Var- 
sity. But the “Stick ’em-Keep away” 
practice drill given for about ten min- 
utes each day will give the entire 
squad man-to-man practice. 

When a “Stick ’em-Keep away” 
team gets into actual scrimmage 
against a stalling outfit it is very easy 
for the defense to huddle around the 
center, and there declare their inten- 
tion to one another of going out after 
the team in possession of the ball. 

In the present system of basketball, 
three types of stalling or delayed of- 
fensive present themselves for the set 
five-man or zone defense to consider: 

1. The one-man long-shot chap who 
stays far out in the court with the 
other four offensive men in and 
around the basket to play the rebound. 

2. The two-man stallers who pur- 


His 
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posely delay the ball in mid-field or 
in the back court to get the set de- 
fense flat-footed and then at the oppor- 
tune moment, pass or shoot, at which 
time the other three offensive men cut 
in and out for a rebound or a come- 
back, as the occasion demands. 

3. The five-man stallers who, for 
the purpose of keeping the score low 
or of maintaining a slight score ad- 
vantage, in group or otherwise, re- 
treat to the far end of the court with 
the ball in their possession 











When attacking a huddling or stall- 
ing outfit that has withdrawn to the 
far end of the court, the defense 
should also huddle around their center 
for any words of strategy that their 
leader can impart. This is a splendid 
opportunity for a needed suggestion 
to bolster up either the defense or the 
offense. 

The forwards, center, and guards on 
defense should now advance cautiously 
upon the offensive team. The defen- 
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it can then go back to its set defense 
and let the team that is behind worry 
about the score. The handicap will be 
reversed and the stallers who pre- 
viously had the advantage will now 
find themselves playing into the hands 
of their opponents and at their oppo- 

nents’ own game of a set defense. 
Should a team get hot when shoot- 
ing over a set five-man defense the 
usual procedure is to call time out. 
If the shooting team has a strong de- 
fense, it is best to call time 





and maintain a “huddle” for 
a conference—thereby creat- 
ing a dare to the defensive 
team to come and get the 
ball. Many important games 
have been lost by a zone set 
defensive team because the 
zone team had not been 


coached to meet the stalling oO 


tactics. 

In situation 1, the coach 
should put his cleverest de- 
fensive man out in mid- 
court about ten or twelve 


| 
4 





out after the first goal and 
plan a way to cool off the 
opposition. However, if your 
offense is functioning and 
their defense appears rather 
loose it is the rule to ask for 
time out after the second 
successful goal,—especially 
if the situation looks like a 
rally. 

If the forward defensive 
wall has been coached to use 
the boxer’s stance (with one 
arm advanced and _ . out- 


feet in front of the long-shot 7 stretched) it is an easy mat- 
artist, leaving a box zone ter to threaten the shooting 
defense for his other four A rs side into a hurried inaccu- 
men. Should the offensive t rate try. We should expect 
man drive deep in the scor- Wit a / men to shoot in such a game 
ing effort, the defensive man / as this, but it is to our ad- 
should “float’”’ into his regu- xX ~ xX 2 vantage to hurry their shots 
lar defensive forward posi- L& he RF. and thus interfere with 
tion and the regular set five- : >. their accuracy. 
man defense should prevail. as Geka: ~~ ARROWS ALONG LINES The question sometimes 
In situation 2, the defense deiibiiitia tee aamitiaaaies INDICATE STOPS, ALSO arises as to whether the zone 


should maintain a triangular 


ADVANCE OF PLAVER: 
—— 
> 





PIVOTS, FOLLOWED BY 


system will give the team a 


formation with the center to DRIGBLE: “ eg ee weak follow-up, after obtain- 
the front. In such a situa- ™% PROGRESS ing possession of the ball. If 
tion, two defensive forwards OFFENSE: \ you follow-up with three 
who have had the benefit of ™ men—forwards and center— 
the “Stick ’em-Keep away” Cangnes: ™. are you ever scored against 
practice are confident in be- PIvoT: ™~, by the opposing team driv- 


ing able to attack and “stick” 
the two stallers in the back 
court. Such a move on the 
part of the two defensive 
forwards will force the hand 
of the back court artists. 
Usually, this will result in a 





a 


L.G, 


\ ing through on a fast offense 


5 before they get back? 
Does the follow-up tire men 
to an extent not compensated 
for by the extra baskets they 
may gain in this way; or do 
they stand the pace of going 








drive for the basket by the 
offense. In such a case, the 
two defensive forwards 
should again “float” into their posi- 
tions just a little ahead of the invad- 
ing attackers and maintain their usual 
five-man defense—unless they have 
been successful in intercepting the 
ball. 


The play in situation 3 has perhaps 
provoked more criticism than any 
other one play in basketball. Yet so 
far as the rules are concerned there is 
nothing technically improper in the 
play. Possession in any game is nine- 
tenths of the law. It is up to the de- 
fensive team that is meeting this situ- 
ation to go after the ball if they want 
it. 


Offensive drive play after recovering the ball off the defensive 


backboard 


sive forwards should plan to arrive at 
the farthest offensive man at the same 
time that the center and the guards 
attack their men. This rush should be 
a cautious coordinated one, calculated 
to strike hard and then stick until the 
ball is recovered. 


One can easily see that such a de- 
fensive team, if it can recover and 
score a goal, can throw such a scare 
into the stalling team that the stallers 
will soon find their plan unprofitable. 
If the defensive team can recover, the 
ball will be in the attacking team’s 
territory. 

When the zone team assumes a lead 





in and fighting under the 
basket, and then racing back 
to cover the zone? 

There is always a great danger of 
the offense breaking straight down 
the court at break-neck speed in the 
traditional three-zone lanes—the ch ef 
desire being to beat the opposition to 
the basket. Passing straight down the 
court should not be resorted to. Ifa 
straight pass should be intercepted, a 
quick drive by the opponents would 
leave the other team in a bad position 
to recover. A real offense should zig- 
zag across the court by a passing and 
attacking system rather than by a 
head on rush. In such a system a 
team should flank its opponents and, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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The University of Denver Stadium 


By J. L. Bingham 


Early in 1925, the authorities of 
the University of Denver, led by Mr. 
W. S. Iliff, president of the Athletic 
Council and member of the Board of 
Trustees, determined, with fore- 
sighted public spirit, to erect a 
modern athletic stadium on the Uni- 
versity’s property. In February of 
that year they called in Gavin Hadden, 
civil engineer, of New York City, who 
had had considerable previous experi- 
ence in the design and supervision of 
construction of stadium structures 
and athletic facilities of various 
kinds. Among the stadium designs 
which Mr. Hadden had developed 
there was one of a somewhat. novel 
type, examples of which, such as the 
Corneil Crescent at Cornell University 
in Ithaca, N. Y., and the Brown Uni- 
versity stadium in Providence, R. L., 
had been recently completed or were 
already in various stages of construc- 
tion. The Council quickly appreciated 
the advantages of this type of design 
and authorized Mr. Hadden, as con- 
sulting engineer, in co-operation with 
the architects, William E. Fisher and 
Arthur A. Fisher of Denver, to de- 
sign a structure for the University 
of Denver along similar lines to be 
located on a suitable site reserved for 
the purpose. 

It was determined to plan for a 
completed single-deck structure of a 
capacity of approximately 50,000 
seats, (capable however of still fur- 
ther increase if desired) in two 


parts, one on either side of the arena, 
Symmetrically placed, each side ulti- 











Last month the JOURNAL was 
privileged to present pictures 
and a descriptive article of the 
Northwestern Stadium which 
was designed by Gavin Hadden. 
Mr. Hadden also designed the 
Denver stadium which is de- 
scribed in the accompanying 
article by J. L. Bingham. The 
similarity in the architectural 
features of these two recently 
completed stadia is noticeable. 








mately to have a capacity of about 
25,000 seats; to plan for the initial 
construction in time for use during 
the football season of 1925 of approxi- 
mately 30,000 seats, which would in- 
clude one side complete and about 
5,000 seats of the other side so de- 
signed as to be capable of incorpora- 
tion in the future finished structure; 
and to plan an arena to be used for 
football games, for track and field 
meets, and for other outdoor univer- 
sity and civic events which could be 
accommodated on a football field or 
on a part of a football field, and at 
which large gatherings of spectators 
might wish to congregate. 

General decisions were also made 
as to the location and orientation of 
the field and structure, materials of 
construction, and as to such details 
as seat design, private boxes, press 
accommodations, players’ boxes, spec- 
tators’ circulation facilities, spec- 








tators’ toilet facilities, players’ locker 
and shower rooms and other interior 
facilities under the seating decks. 

The site selected for the new struc- 
ture was conveniently located with 
respect to the University campus, and 
also with respect to the various trans- 
portation lines and routes expected to 
be used by the spectators. The Uni- 
versity was fortunate in the posses- 
sion of a large single piece of open 
property which was eminently well- 
suited for such a structure, and was 
also capable of development for a 
number of auxiliary athletic fields. 
The location of the structure and its 
arena on the property was carefully 
determined with due regard to econ- 
omy of grading, drainage require- 
ments, orientation, and the efficient 
use of the balance of the property for 
other purposes: a baseball diamond 
and stand, auxiliary football, baseball 
fields and tennis courts. 


The most distinctive feature of the 
design of the stadium, which is shown 
in the photograph, is the shape pro- 
duced by cutting off the rising tiers 
of seats by the curved exterior wall. 
The curve of this wall is centered on 
the center of the football field, and 
the seats which lie within its circum- 
ference include therefore those which 
are most desired by spectators view- 
ing football games. Extensive obser- 
vation and investigation carried on 
by the consulting engineer over a 
number of years, have proved that 
within certain limits the seats most 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A New Year’s Suggestion 


T this time of the year when peace and good will 
are supposed to predominate, it is fitting to sug- 
gest that athletic men of all organizations should 
work together harmoniously. Although physical edu- 
eation and athletics are growing in popular favor in 
this country and although educators are more and 
more accepting athletics as a part of the educational 
program, yet, viewed from every angle, physical 
activities are still in their infancy. This should mean 
that all physical educators should unitedly strive to 
advance the interests of physical education every- 
where. Only too often church men, educators and 
others dissipate their energies and lose sight of their 
objectives by engaging in quarrels with others in their 
same profession. Of course, if a thing is worth any- 
thing it is worth fighting for, but we will make 
greater progress if the physical educators do not 
senselessly fight each other over inconsequential 
things. 

Most of our difficulties in athletic circles are 
brought about when men of one sports organization 
encroach upon the prerogatives of the leaders of 
other sports organizations. For instance, the diffi- 
culties which have existed for a good many years 
between the A. A. U. and the schools and colleges are 
traceable to the fact that the officers of the A. A. U. 
claim jurisdiction and control over school and college 
athletics. .The athletic leaders in the educational in- 
stitutions should not in any way attempt to control 
club athletics and vice versa, the interests of athletics 
will prosper if the A. A. U. men will devote their 
time and energies to developing athletics in the clubs 
and refrain from interfering with the educators who 
are conducting athletics in the institutions of learn- 
ing. The above is not written in a spirit of rancor 
because the writer realizes that A. A. U. men in the 
past have in a great many sections of the United 
States freely given of their time in helping promote 
track meets for the boys and young men in the col- 
leges and high schools. Today, however, in most 
sections of the country, the athletic associations and 
conferences are strong enough to administer their 
own athletics and what is more, for the most part 
are providing enough athletics for the young athletes. 
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There are still some sections in the United States 
where the administration of athletics in the schools 
and colleges is weak and in these districts it is a fine 
thing for athletics that the A. A. U. men are willing 
and able to conduct relay meets and track meets of 
various kinds. 


The Y. M. C. A. is launching out into the field of 
athletics in a very creditable manner. There was a 
time when the Y. M. C. A. men felt that it was neces- 
sary to give up interinstitutional athletics in order to 
promote the gymnasium work properly. Most of the 
leaders in this organization have come to realize that 
it is possible for the association to develop athletics 
and calisthenics co-relatively. There is a great field 
for the Y. M. C. A. in athletics because only a com- 
paratively small number of the boys who enter grade 
school ever graduate from high school or college. 
This means that unless some organization such as 
the Y. M. C. A. provides athletics for them, for the 
most part they will be neglected. The association 
possesses through its different units nearly a thou- 
sand gymnasiums and controls a great many tennis 
courts and baseball diamonds. With the physical 
equipment and trained leaders this organization is in 
a position to do a splendid piece of work along the 
lines of promoting community athletics. In going 
about this work the association should be encouraged 
by all who believe that our athletics are good for the 
young men of the nation. 

In different conventions’ of the Playground and 
recreation Association, the writer has frequently 
heard the school and college method of conducting 
athletics vigorously condemned. The Playground and 
Recreation movement is one of the truly remarkable 
developments in our national life in the last twenty- 
five years. The men who have pioneered the work 
and those who are conducting it today are entitled 
to all praise for the things that they have done.. On 
the other hand it might be suggested in a spirit of 
kindness that the playground problem and the prob- 
lem of the schools and colleges are radically different. 
While the educational institutions have undoubtedly 
made a great many mistakes, yet it is true that they 
have been chiefly responsible for the development of 
amateur athletics throughout the United States. It 
is not necessary for playground leaders to conduct 
their athletics in the same way that they are con- 
ducted in the educational institutions and it would be 
foolish and presumptuous for men whose experience 
has been limited to athletic work in the universities 
and high schools to attempt to suggest how the work 
on the playground should be conducted. It may be 
assumed without any argument that the playground 
men know more about their work than do the others 
and by the same token it is probably true that the 
educators understand the school and college problem 
better than do those who have not given of their time 
to this work. 

Difficulties sometimes arise because college coaches 
interfere with the work of the high school coaches 
by arranging interscholastic tournaments and meets, 
when the high school boys have been provided, by 
their own instructors, with all the athletics that are 
for their good. Where the help of the college men 
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is needed and is solicited, it should be freely given. 
Certainly none of the college coaches should interfere 
with those who are administering athletics for the 
boys in the public schools. Better indeed would it be 
for the college men to take the attitude that they are 
willing to co-operate at all times with the high school 
men but that they do not wish to interfere. 

May the JOURNAL make this suggestion, that the 
athletic men of the different sports organizations this 
year enlist in a competitive campaign to see which 
can in the coming twelve months do the most good 
and promote the most athletics. There is work for all 
to do and we will make greater progress if each 
organization and each coach or athletic leader devotes 
himself to the task of developing his own field rather 
than dissipating his time and energies by quarreling 
with others who are doing their work as best they 
see it. 





What Is Success? 


‘“ LSEWHERE in this issue of the JOURNAL the 
coaches are requested to assist in furnishing 
certain information which will be of help in conduct- 
ing some studies which should be of value to all who 
are engaged in. the coaching profession. One of the 
questions considers whether successful athletes have 
also been successful in life. The writer attended 4 
football banquet in the Monmouth College gymnasium 
recently where were assembled the coaches and foot- 
ball players from some fifteen schools and colleges. 
At this banquet President McMichael of Monmouth 
College picked an All-Time-Monmouth football team 
and then outlined the work that these men chosen on 
his mythical eleven had done since graduation. It 
was interesting to note that without exception these 
men had been successful (as most of us measure suc- 
cess) in after life. 

This raises the question as to what constitutes suc- 
cess. One university president has listed the follow- 
ing as bearing upon this question and suggests that 
if we would determine whether or not an individual 
has been successful after graduation that we should 
inquire, first, regarding his employment record; sec- 
ond, what has his health record been, if death 
occurred early what was the cause; third, what is his 
approximate income, in other words may his services 
to society be measured by the payment that society 
is making him; fourth, what is his relation to society 
in general; fifth, is he a leader in constructive enter- 
prises that his training might well have prepared 
him for? 

Another well-known university president has listed 
among the items that might be regarded as indicating 
failure, the following: 

Has the man had a police record? Is he divorced 
from his wife? Is he unable to make a living? Is he 
failing to back up some worth while movement for 
the uplift of his community? Is he prematurely a 
physical wreck? Is he dissipated? 

These suggestions may give some idea of a measure 
of success. Certain it is that health is not the sole 
measure, neither should one’s financial standing in 
the community be taken alone as judging whether or 
not the man has made good. If our readers will take 
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the trouble to pick an all-school or college team and 
then inquire whether or not for the most part the 
members of this team have paid their debt to society, 
the result of the study will be very much worth while. 


The Measure of the Growth of Athletics 


ANY people noting that the Tunney-Dempsey 
i prize fight drew nearly two million dollars at 
the gate, that the recent world series approached a 
million and a quarter in gate receipts and that the 
big college football games drew profits running up 
into the hundreds of thousands, quite naturally con- 
clude that the American people have gone in for 
athletics on an unprecedented scale and consequently 
they infer that other things are neglected. There 
are several sides to this question, however. In the 
first place very little of the money paid for the prize 
fight at Philadelphia and very little of the profits of 
the world series games were used for sports develop- 
ment. Practically all of the profits from the school 
and college football games are used as the coaches 
well know for further development of the games..- 
Here then is one of the differences that exist between 
professional and amateur athletics. In the former 
the profits accrue to individuals and in the latter the 
profits are used to promote athletics. 

In the second place, while it is true that the Amer- 
ican people spent last year between forty and fifty 
million dollars for athletic goods, at the same time 
they spent in round numbers one hundred million dol- 
lars for chewing gum, one billion dollars for moving 
picture entertainment and one billion seven hundred 
million dollars for tobacco. In other words as judged 
by the way we spend our surplus earnings, we as yet 
have not spent a great deal for health giving and 
manhood producing sports. 

In the third place, it does not necessarily follow 
that, because our people are tremendously interested 
in sports they neglect the other things any more than 
do the people of other nations who do not patronize 
the games, and further, as the JOURNAL has frequently 
pointed out, it does not follow that, if we made it 
impossible for Americans to witness prize fights, 
baseball world series and football games they would 
necessarily use their leisure in a manner more bene- 
ficial to themselves and society. 

A newspaper article recently recalled the fact that 
“Exaemetus of Agrigentum was welcomed back home 
in style after he had won the foot race at Olympia. 
It is recounted that the chief officials and citizens of 
the city met him with the utmost pomp and ceremony. 
He was driven inside the gates in a chariot drawn by 
four horses with an escort of three hundred leading 
citizens, each riding in his own two-horse chariot. 
The chief poets of the community had composed 
verses in his honor and these were sung by choruses 
of young men and maidens,” 

From the foregoing it is'easy to see that, although 
the people of this age and generation acclaim vocifer- 
ously the achievements of the athletic great, they are 
not any different from the classical Greeks who lived 
two thousand years ago and who lived in the age, it 
may be added, when Greece produced her greatest 
scholars, artists and philosophers. 
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The University of Denver Stadium 


desired by spectators are those which 
are located nearest to the fifty yard 
line and nearest to the center of the 
field. As it was anticipated that the 
structure would be most frequently 
and extensively used for football 
games it was entirely logical to base 
the design primarily on the require- 
ments of football spectators. An 
added advantage of this design, how- 
ever, to which particular importance 
was attached in this instance, lies in 
the fact that the concentration of the 
majority of the seats within the short- 
est distance of one point, increases 
the value of the structure in provid- 
ing for large audiences at other 
events, especially those requiring only 
a small stage or arena. In addition 
to its uses for university athletic 
- events, this structure is intended as 
a civic asset for the community as a 
whole, and it has already been used 
to great effect on several occasions 
for viewing spectacles in connection 
with conventions or exhibitions. 

The exterior curved wall has not 
been carried continuously down to 
the first rows of seats, but the lower 
thirty-six rows of seats have been ex- 
tended at each end a short distance 
outside the restricting circle. Al- 
though these seats are of course less 
desirable for football spectators, they 
include locations which are entirely 
satisfactory for viewing track games, 
and as they rise to a comparatively 
low elevation above the ground, their 
lesser cost justifies their inclusion. 

The combination of the curved 
boundary wall with the parallel lines 
of seats, which rise upward in con- 
formity with the vertical curve of the 
cross-section of the seating deck, 
produces a skyline curve of inherent 
beauty and distinction. In the simple 
exterior elevation this is rendered 
more interesting by the continuous 
succession of arches with crowns and 
springing lines descending progres- 
sively on either side from the central 
feature until they disappear com- 
pletely in the ground. 

The circulation facilities provide 
for the easy entrance and exit of 
capacity crowds of spectators with- 
out undue congestion, with the least 
possible interference with the view of 
spectators already seated, and with 
no interference whatever with the 
players or the playing surface. On 
the completed side two rows of portals 
give access to the aisles on the seat- 
ing deck. The lower row of portals 
serves every aisle throughout the 
length of the deck, while the upper 
row serves only the upper central 


(Continued from page 19) 


part of the stand, where the deck 
attains considerable depth and height. 
The portals in the lower row are 
reached directly by short ramps from 
the ground under the structure, ex- 
cept in one case, at the north end, 
where the lower level of the ground 
necessitates a short stairway. The 
portals in the upper row are reached 
via wide ramps of easy grade run- 
ning longitudinally under the deck, 
extending from the ground to a 
wide longitudinal mezzanine passage, 
thence by short individual ramps from 
the mezzanine to the portals. 

Except at the entrance to the one 
portal previously mentioned, and in 
the aisles on the deck, no spectators 
need climb up or down any steps in 
getting to or from their seats. This 
adds greatly to the safety and com- 
tort of the spectators and to the ease 
of entrance and exit. There are ample 
passages under and outside the struc- 
ture for all cross-circulation and the 
gates in the exterior enclosing fences 
are ample in size and number to pre- 
vent any undue congestion and to 
allow considerable flexibility of oper- 
ation. 

The press box follows in design 
the modern policy, which has devel- 
oped particularly in the middle west, 
of providing for the convenience and 
comfort of the representatives of the 
press, and the facilities here are ex- 
ceptionally good. Located in what is 
usually considered the most advan- 
tageous position, at the top of the 
stand on the transverse center line 
of the field, all pressmen are en- 
abled to obtain an excellent command- 
ing view. The press seats and desks 


are arranged in two rows, so elevated . 


that there is no possibility of obstruc- 
tion of the view of any reporter or 
operator when seated in his place. 
Sufficient space is provided to allow 
access to any seat without disturbing 
those who may be already occupying 
adjoining seats. The press box is 
completely enclosed, with roof above 
and with plate glass windows in 
front. Electric lights, electric heat, 
private toilet facilities, and individual 
chairs are provided. 

As the stadium rises from com- 
paratively flat ground, there is a large 
amount of space available under the 
seating deck for a variety of pur- 
poses. Although only a portion of 
this space has as yet been developed, 
the interior facilities now in use in- 
clude: toilet rooms for the spectators, 
three large locker rooms, each with 
shower-, towelling-, and toilet-rooms 
adjoining, a spacious lounge room, a 


coaches’ room, a trainers’ room, six 
storage rooms, a laundry’ with dry 
room, a caretaker’s room, three large 
offices with toilet facilities, and a 
large dining room for training tables, 
with kitchen adjoining. The heating 
and the hot water supply for these 
rooms are brought in from a separate 
heating plant located completely un- 
derground in one corner of the 
property. 

Within the stadium is located a 
quarter-mile running track with 220- 
yard straightaway. Although the 
track was barely finished for the open- 
ing meet it gave promise of being 
exceptionally fast. Records of 9.8 
for the hundred, 21.1 for the two- 
twenty and 1:56.2 for the half-mile 
were established in the opening meet 
and were equalled on two other 
occasions during the season. A 
120-yard straightaway will soon be 
under construction under the stadium 
which will further increase the use 
of the stadium as a year-around 
project. 

The stadium is built principally of 
reinforced concrete, with wood slat 
seats supported on cast iron brackets, 
and with brick walls enclosing the 
separate units of finished rooms under 
the deck. The structural design, 
which was made for the architects by 
Shanklund, Ristine and Co., engineers, 
of Denver, follows above the ground 
the system of column, girder, riser 
beam and tread slab construction 
which has become usual in structures 
of this kind. Many interesting de- 
tails however, involving the expan- 
sion joints, the drainage system, the 
press box and framing were worked 
out in the design. 

The Frank J. Kirchoff Construction 
Co. of Denver were the general con- 
tractors for the entire work. Start- 
ing construction in June, 1925, ex- 
ceptionally rapid progress was made, 
and the structure and field were used 
throughout the football season of 
that year. The formal dedication 
took place on the occasion of the first 
game of the next season, Oct. 2, 1926, 
after the entire work had been com- 
pleted. 

The construction cost for the entire 
stadium as built, exclusive of the 
arena and exclusive of all the interior 
team and office facilities, but includ- 
ing all those interior facilities used 
by the spectators (ramps, passages, 
toilet rooms, etc.) amounts to less 
than $10.50 per seat, which is be- 
lieved to be exceptionally low, par- 
ticularly when the high speed of con- 
struction is considered. 
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INFORMATION NEEDED 


? the past the Athletic Journal has conducted certain studies 





and has published the results. With the aid of Journal sub- 

scribers, more studies will be made and the information 
collected will be passed on to the coaches. Will you cooperate 
in making another investigation by answering the following 
questions; then tear out the insert and mail it to the Journal 
address? The answers will be published in the aggregate and 
no items pertaining to individuals or to individual institutions 
will be given out. ; 


I. Are athletes successful in after life? 


Has any one ever selected an all-time football team for your 
institution? If so, give the names of the men and indicate 
what they have done since graduation. It is suggested that 
no one be chosen after 1922. 


II. Salaries paid coaches. 
Indicate the salary paid the coaches in your institution— 


Re ers rer SWMMNIEE.. . ioci sr ivkcieles 
Cr rrr INS 5 op ecicn teenie 
SS ss 5: bean ache Ga CIE Ae Lee 
EE fa xo 5-65 -4anaendaden ae trae: oo 


III. Coaching. 


Give the number of head coaches that have been employed in 
your institution in the last ten years in the following sports: 


Ps dies s 04% O04 ate Oe Swimming... :. 000s. Webbe 
ER DR OO Re aE 
Nn i oc cue as erie eae Gymnastics. . >... 56. 2 Tueeees 


Freee i 2 ort Ao AAS Intramurals) 0. 6085.7 00... 
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IV. Professional training of coaches. 


institution. 





Sport | College Degrees 









Basketball. . | IDR MRE OF RC Le 
EER VALET A Re phrase oe 
AR RSS Lag ee eee 
EES SER est 2324 as os ee rey 
RIN Soi Oynirod se ales ge bas 
LS eee 
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Indicate the character of the training of the coaches in your 


_ Professional Training 
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V. Indicate the building that has been done in your institution 
in the last ten years— 


Football Stadium............. a ee 
Baseball Fields............... Beamer eeehs. oso. ceca... 
Basketball Bldgs.............. nes ee 
ig Siew ee Swimming Pools............. 


VI. Money spent for equipment. 


Give the approximate amount of money spent last year for 
athletic equipment in your institution. 


VIL. 


How much money was collected from personal contribu- 
tions for athletics and athletic equipment in your institution? 
How much from taxes or tuition for athletics and athletic 
equipment? 

VIII. Inter-institutional sports. 
List the sports that are conducted on an inter-institutional 
basis. 

IX. How many new students in your institution? 


How many of these are being given physical training? 
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Passing 


NE of the most important, and 
() possibly the most difficult of 

all the departments of the 
game, is that of passing the puck. 
Team work is the essence of good 
hockey playing, and accurate passing 
is the secret of team work. It is, 
however, one of those fundamentals of 
the game, that, because of its ap- 
parent simplicity, is often overlooked 
in practice. Definite passing prac- 
tice should be indulged in as much 
as, or more than, any other phase of 
the game. 


In passing, the puck should be lifted 
from the ice only in rare instances, as 
when the pass is long, or when some 
obstruction prevents an ordinary slid- 
ing pass. This may be during a 
scrimmage or when an opponent is 
in a direct line with the man to whom 
the pass is to be made. In such a 
case, it is wise to raise the puck in 
the air enough to clear the oppon- 
ent’s stick. All other passes should 
be made with the puck flat on the 
ice. In general it may be said, the 
faster the pass, the better, but the 
speed with which a pass should be 
executed depends on the players; it 
is better that there be no pass at all 
than one that is so fast that it can 
not be handled. A team should prac- 
tice passing a little harder each time. 


A pass should be used only to help 
realize the objective of the game, that 
of sccring goals. It is not made as 
a matter of form, but rather to ad- 
vance the puck to a favorable posi- 
tion for scoring. It is a surer and 
more effective way to pass to a team 
mate, on encountering an opponent, 
than to try to dribble past the op- 
ponent single-handed. 

There is some danger of too much 
passing. I believe, if a man is an 
effective stick handler, both capable 
and confident, and if he can success- 
fully dribble past an opponent, he 
should do so rather than pass. He 
should, however, always pass to a 
team mate if the latter is in a better 
position to score. Passing is thus a 
means to an end and should be used 
only as such. There is more danger 
of too little passing than of too much. 
The amount of passing a team should 
do in a game may be fairly well de- 
termined by sizing up the opposing 
team. If the defense men of the lat- 
ter are strong, little or no individual 
work should be indulged in in their 
territory. Rather, a forward should 
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try to draw one of the defense men 
over to the side and then slip the puck 
to one of his team mates. Individual 
work should be well mixed with a 
passing game for best results, since 
it is the unexpected that counts in 
hockey. 


The forwards should skate up and 
down the ice, making passes as ac- 
curate as possible, and taking care to 
notice exactly where each man is lo- 
cated. A pass should be so directed 
that a team mate can receive it with- 
out changing his speed or direction. 
A longer pass requires more calcula- 
tion and science in its directing, if a 
team mate is to receive the pass with- 
out changing his course or speed. It 
can not be said that short quick passes 
are better than long ones as it depends 
entirely on the situation. There is 
occasion to use more short passes in a 
game than long ones. They should, 
therefore, be practiced until the abil- 
ity to pass accurately to a team mate 
is thoroughly mastered. Many short 
passes may be made directly to a team 
mate’s stick, and hence do not need 
to be passed diagonally ahead. 


Interference by an opponent must 
be reckoned with in making a pass. A 
good defense man, like a capable 
guard in basketball, is one who can 
make a forward hurry his shot. For- 
wards must continually beware of this, 
and pass only at the proper instant. 
To pass too soon, means that a de- 
fense man will intercept the pass. It 
also allows the opponents time to off- 
set any advantage gained by passing. 
On the other hand, the result of hold- 
ing the puck too long, and passing 
too late is equally obvious. It is thus 
seen that there is a psychological mo- 
ment in which to pass. There is this 
“once and only” moment in all plays, 
and a player must learn to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Some defense men have a knack of 
drawing forwards on and gradually 
forcing them down into the corner, 
where they are compelled to pass out 
blindly. Such passes are often inter- 
cepted by one of the opposing defense 
men, who then has practically a clear 
field before him. A forward in such 
a predicament should ascertain where 
his team mates are placed and pass 
out to the center, or to one of the de- 
fense men who has moved up. The 
defense man should be in approxi- 
mately the same position every time 
this kind of play occurs. 


“The art of passing the puck from 
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The Technique of Ice Hockey 


By Melville Hodge 


one player to another is of great im- 
portance. Players should constantly 
practice this while at full speed, as the 
knack of stopping the puck and carry- 
ing it along with them may be gained 
after determined trials.’”” 


Checking 


The various types of checking may 
be roughly divided under two heads: 
checking the puck, and checking the 
man. The type most effective depends 
entirely on the situation and the man 
making the check. 

Checking the puck is probably the 
most common type of defense work, 
being used almost entirely by the for- 
ward line in their defensive duties, 
and also, to a very great extent, by 
the defense men proper. It consists 
primarily in checking the puck, or the 
stick of the opponent in such a way 
that he will lose possession of the 
puck. Some players accomplish this 
very effectively by closely watching 
the puck and the stick work of the 
opponent, being careful not to be 
thrown off their balance by any feints 
or false moves. . At the opportune mo- 
ment, they swing at the puck, at the 
same time endeavoring to hit the blade 
of their opponent’s stick. If they 
fail to hit the puck directly, a blow 
on their opponent’s stick will generally 
accomplish their purpose. 

Rather than watch the movements 
of the puck, some men obtain the same 
result by watching the eyes of their 
opponent just as.a boxer does in as- 
certaining his adversary’s moves. It 
is the method used entirely by some 
of our foremost defense men, and in 
their mind it is the only way to make 
an effective check. On the other hand, 
some forwards’ eyes are very decep- 
tive and their success in passing a 
man lies in their ability to feint and 
thus outwit their opponent. 

Still another style of checking the 
puck is known as the “hook-poke 
check.” It requires great skill but is 
very effective when once mastered. It 
consists in sliding or poking one’s 
stick under an opponent’s and pulling 
or hooking the puck away from him. 
It is necessary for the man making 
the check to skate low. This check 
is used only by highly experienced 
players and a great deal of persistent 
practice is required to perfect it. 

Reach is a great asset in checking 
the puck and for this reason, large 
men, with a long reach, are usually 
best for the defensive positions, 
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Quickness is another important quali- 
fication which should not be sacrificed 
for reaching ability. 

The other type, body checking, is 
used very effectively by most of our 
professional and _ semi-professional 
teams. Though body checking is 
legitimate, there is some question as 
to the ethics of it. No doubt a cer- 
tain amount of legal body checking is 
permissible, and even advisable, but 
it has a tendency to slow up the game 
and invite rough play. Defense men 
should know how to body check so as 
to use it when another style of check- 
ing would not prove effective. 

A body check literally means the 
bumping of a man with the hip or 
shoulder, in an attempt to throw him 
off his balance or else stop him com- 
pletely. Some men use the check 
with their hip to the best advantage. 
Care must be taken not to check be- 
low the hip or with the knees, as 
both are illegal. “The most effective 
check of this kind consists in strik- 
ing a man with the hip upon his hip, 
since this is practically the center of 
gravity in a human being, and a good 
solid weight striking a person in this 
spot, seldom fails to accomplish the 
desired result.” 


It is not absolutely necessary that 
the man be thrown to the ice, or even 
completely stopped. It is sufficient to 
throw him off his balance and thereby 
cause him to lose the puck. It is for 
this purpose that the body check with 
the shoulder is especially advantage- 
ous, although it may be used to a more 
severe degree if desired. Body check- 
ing a man into the side boards is a 
foul and very unsportsmanlike. An 
offender should, even on the first of- 
fense, be penalized by being put off 
the ice for at least ten minutes. 

Generally, the safest way for a de- 
fense man to prevent a forward scor- 
ing after he has broken through the 
forward line, is to body check him, 
for there is little chance of stopping 
a fast man, who is a good dodger 
and dribbler, merely by checking the 
puck or his stick. A defense man, to 
body check effectively, must watch 
very closely the movements of the op- 
posing forward’s body, little thought 
being given the puck. Forwards 
should not engage in body checking, 
even though at times it may seem to 
be to their advantage to do so, as it 
requires a great amount of strength 
and stamina to withstand the shock 
and exertion. All their energy is 


needed in the ordinary playing of the 
game. 


Great dexterity is often displayed in 
playing the puck up against the side 
boards, thus dribbling past an oppon- 
ent. There is only one way to combat 
this style of advancing the puck suc- 
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cessfully. It consists in the defense 
skating gradually in toward the side 
boards (direction B), and skating 
along with the opposing forward (di- 
rection A), checking him while skat- 
ing with him (See Diagram 1.) It 
is obvious that if the defense misses 
him on the first attempt, he is right 
with him and can continue checking 
him until he succeeds in gaining pos- 
session of the puck. 


Intercepting 


Intercepting a pass from one op- 
ponent to another is one of the finer 
points of the game. It requires quick- 
ness and alertness at all times. Good 
head work and good judgment are 
some of the requisites needed for suc- 
cessful interception of the puck. 


The parallel defense, if played prop- 
erly, requires that the second man be 
especially alert and ready to intercept 
a pass from his opponent. As a rule, 
the latter will attempt a pass to one 
of his team mates on being checked 
by the first defense man. The left 
defense may-skate out to meet an op- 
posing forward; the right defense 
moves out in a line parallel with him, 
watching the opposing forwards and 
ready to cover the pass if made. It 
is his duty to intercept the pass and 
skate into his opponent’s territory 
with the puck. Intercepting requires 
keen judgment, as it necessitates the 
immediate sizing up of the opponent’s 
play, and then skating out to inter- 
cept at exactly the right moment. 

Intercepting is the main duty of 
the forwards as they check back. To 
gain possession of the puck in an op- 
ponent’s territory gives the forward 
a good chance to score, as the speed of 
the opposing forwards has generally 
carried them out of the play. 


Every member of the team should 
be especially alert and ready to re- 
ceive a pass from an opponent if he 
endeavors to pass out to his team 
mates in front of the goal. Failure 
to intercept such a pass is very likely 
to result in a goal for the other side. 


The Position of Goal. 


The most responsible position on a 
hockey team is that of goal keeper. 
It is also the most difficult position to 
fill satisfactorily. Poor goal keeping 
means losing hockey. On the other 
hand, a strong goal keeper’s efforts, 
exerted for a weak team, are very 
likely to result in winning hockey, 
provided his forward line is at all 
effective in scoring. I believe that 
every prospective player can not make 
a good goal keeper, although some men 
after but one season’s play become 
quite proficient at guarding the nets. 
Ordinarily, the ability to guard the 
goal comes only after years of prac- 
tice. I thoroughly believe that it re- 
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quires more practice to play this posi- 
tion well, than it does for any other. 

“Goal keeping is one of the easiest 
and at the same time one of the most 
difficult positions to fill on the team. 
It is simple because it is not alto- 
gether essential to be an expert skater 
or stick handler. It is difficult because 
it requires a quick and true eye to- 
gether with agility of motion and good 
judgment.’”” 


The first requisite of a goal keeper 
is that he keep his eyes continually 
on the puck. Of course, he should 
also notice the movements of the op- 
posing forwards when they are within 
scoring distance with special attention 
to the possibility of rapid passing. He 
should quickly size up any combina- 
tion play and try to get in the best 
possible position to stop any shots. 

If after a combination play the puck 
is passed to the right wing and he 
endeavors to score, the goal keeper 
should immediately get into the best 
position to block the shot. In case it 
comes from the right wing he should 
be against the left goal post, guarding 
the end of the cage nearer to the op- 
posing forward. 


There is a splendid opportunity to 
score on the green goal keeper who 
does not watch the movements of the 
puck while it is behind his goal. In 
this case especially, he should center 
his attention on the puck, since it is 
an easy matter for an opponent to 
swing quickly around the opposite side 
of the goal and push the puck into 
that corner while the goal keeper is 
off guard. 


The surest way to stop a shot, is 
to get in front of it. The man who is 
quickest to get into a position where 
the shot will strike his body makes 
the best goal keeper. This, of course, 
requires nerve. A man can not expect 
to prevent his opponent’s scoring, if 
he turns his head or shrinks from 
the puck as it comes towards the goal. 
Thick, but light, padding should be 
worn; yet, with all the padding pos- 
sible, it is only natural that the aver- 
age individual should cringe from a 
swift shot. Such men, however, can 
not expect to qualify as good goal 
keepers, for effective work requires 
that a man watch the puck, not only 
while it is on the ice but up to the 
time it strikes his body and is cleared 
to the side. Some men never succeed 
in acquiring the knack of getting in 
front of shots and this is another 
reason why not every man can become 
a proficient goal keeper. 


Other qualifications of a goal keeper 
are quick sight and alertness. These 
terms are closely related in meaning. 
By quick sight I mean ability to judge 
the direction of a fast shot. This is 
an important essential of successful 
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goal tending and is acquired and 
maintained only through practice, al- 
though some may be aided by an in- 
herent tendency to see and act quickly. 
I believe the “quick eye” needed to 
judge the direction of the puck is 
identical with the successful “batting 
eye” of baseball. 

Alertness is the associate requisite, 
for a slow-moving individual has little 
chance of stopping fast shots. A man 
must be very active, perhaps even 
somewhat inclined toward a nervous 
temperament, although the utmost 
coolness must be exhibited in close, 
exciting plays. This coolness can not 
be overemphasized as an important 
quality in successful goal tending. 
The individual who is easily rattled 
will meet with little success in guard- 
ing his team’s goal. For this reason, 
players should never censor or “crab” 
their goal keeper. On the other hand, 
they should encourage him and try to 
show their confidence in his ability, 
even though he makes a “mis-cue.” 

One of the foremost goal tenders in 
the American Amateur Hockey 
League told me that “above all other 
things a goal keeper should first have 
confidence in his own ability to play 
his position. He should never get 
angry or discouraged at his inability 
to stop all the shots.” It is better to 
cultivate a habit of smiling each time 
he allows an easy one to get by him, 
than to admit his weakness by exas- 
perated actions, for the latter invari- 
ably strengthens the confidence of his 
opponents. A goal keeper should be 
made to feel that he is doing his duty, 
and that even the best players are sure 
to miss some. It can not be expected 
that he will get every shot, for often 
it is really the fault of the defense 
man that a goal is scored. However, 
he should always feel somewhat cha- 
grined if he misses a shot and should 
quietly resolve to try harder to block 
the next. 

A quick eye, ability,—almost in- 
stinctive, to get into the best position 
to stop the puck,—confidence, coolness 
and courage are thus the most im- 
portant qualifications of a _ goal 
keeper. 
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There is a great tendency, in play- 
ing the position of goal, to watch the 
movement of the puck rather listlessly 
while it is in the opponent’s terri- 
tory. The goal keeper seems tempo- 
rarily to lose interest in the play. The 
result is that he straightens up and 
relaxes so that he is in a poor posi- 
tion for stopping a shot. The mental 
attitude that accompanies this relaxa- 
tion is more or less of a sleepy nature 
with the result that a quick turn in 
the play, with possibly a long shot 
on the part of an opponent, finds him 
ill-prepared to block the shot. This 
habit, characteristic of many goal 
keepers, should be eliminated. Effec- 
tive goal tending requires that the 
goal keeper constantly concentrate on 
the movements of the puck, as well as 
on the movements of the players. He 
should be ready to stop a shot from 
any distance or direction, and at any 
time. 

It can not be said that there is a 
set way of stopping shots directed at 
the various sections of the goal. The 
chief problem is to prevent the puck’s 
going into the goal, but the most effec- 
tive way to do so depends almost en- 
tirely on the situation. One goal may 
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stop a particular shot most effectively 
by using his hands, another by get- 
ting his body in front of the puck; 
each method is the best for that par- 
ticular player. 

There are several recognized de- 
tails in connection with proper block- 
ing of the puck when the goal keeper 
is stationed approximately in the cen- 
ter of his goal. . 


First, as to the position of the goal 
keeper. (Illustration 3.) The feet 
and legs need not be together when 
a quick move is anticipated, since if 
apart, they give a better leverage for 
sliding in either direction. The 
weight should be slightly forward 
with the knees bent. The body should 
be bent forward at the waist suffi- 
ciently to allow him to catch the puck 
in his hand if he so desires. 


Should he endeavor to stop the puck 
with some part of his body—the most 
effective method—he should stand 
with his feet at right angles, the heel 
of one against the instep of the other. 
(See Illustration 4.) The legs, of 
course, should be brought close to- 
gether to prevent the puck from pass- 
ing between them. There is a strong 
tendency to neglect this important re- 
quirement and many a shot, that 
should not result in a goal, slips be- 
tween the open legs of the goal 
keeper. The instant the rebounding 
puck strikes the ice, it should be 
cleared to one side by means of the 
stick. 


Too much dependence should not be 
placed on the ability to block the puck 
with the goal stick, for it is not the 
safest method by any means. The 
goal keeper’s stick should be used 
mostly for clearing, although I have 
seen some professional goal keepers 
who could consistently stop or deflect 
shots in mid-air with it. Sometimes 
when there is no time for a body 
block, it is necessary to use this 
method as a last and only means of 
preventing a goal. However, the goal 
keeper should resist the natural tend- 
ency to rely continually on this means, 
even though it is easier than trying 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Advancing Pupils to the Swimming 


Position 


How beginners are prepared for first propelling strokes 

by exercises of lying down and getting up—why the term 

“dead man’s float,” should be abolished—what stroke 
some coaches use and teach first 


S a result of instruction given 
in previous sections of this 
course, the beginner has had 


his head under water more times than 
ever before in his life. He has 
learned that his body is buoyant as 
long as he maintains the right posi- 
tion, as long as he relaxes and re- 
frains from struggling, and as long 
as he keeps his lungs fully inflated. 

The prolonged preliminary period 
is well rounded-out by a variety of 
exercises which train the beginner in 
manipulating his body in the water. 
These exercises have nothing to do 
with suggesting any definite style of 
propelling stroke. 

The beginner needs to know, at this 
stage, how to lie down and how to get 
up in the water while holding to sup- 
port and without any aid, and finally 
how to assume an elementary swim- 
ming position. 

He has learned breath control, or 
consciously directed breathing, as 
practised by the best swimmers. He 
has learned to open his eyes under 
water, and to cope with water in his 
nose or throat without strangling. 
His fear of water is greatly lessened 
and he is in the proper psychological 
mood to learn more about swimming. 

The next step, as described by 
Coach William Bachrach of the Illi- 
nois Athletic Club, places the swim- 
mer in the water standing in a depth 
about chest high. The beginner is in- 
structed to hold to the railing, rope 
or other support. 


“Place your face in the water,” says 
Bachrach, “leaning a little from the 
waist to accomplish this, open your 
eyes and hold your breath. Let your 
body settle a little in the water so 
that the body will be partially float- 





By Clarence A. Bush 


ing. Then let your feet leave the bot- 
tom and float out behind you. 


“All this time you are holding to 
the railing to keep from floating 
away. Now try to relax your muscles 
and really give yourself over to the 
water. It makes no difference whether 
your legs float high or low, just so 
long as your legs float off of the bot- 
tom. Don’t make any effort to bring 
the legs high. 

“Now you want to get up. The 
proper way to get up is to bring the 
legs down to the starting position by 
bending at the waist, a little at the 
knee,’and very, very slowly bring the 
legs forward until they are directly 
beneath you at right angles to your 
upper body. Then, and only then, lift 
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Body in “narrowed down” position of least resistance for “push off” exercise. 


your head out of the water and expel 
the air from your lungs, blow and re- 
lax. 

“The value in this particular stunt 
lies in the fact that the slower you 
bring the legs forward the more 
mental discipline you are acquiring. 
The natural tendency of the beginner 
is to bring the legs forward as rapidly 
as possible to shorten the time that 
the face is under the water. 

“You are not improving until you 
bring forward your legs very, very 
slowly. You see, you cannot get up 
in the water unless you bring your 
legs down to the bottom. This can- 
not be accomplished violently when 
you are not holding on to something. 
All movements in the water must be 
made slowly. It takes time even for 
a stone to sink in the water. Still, 
beginners expect to get up instantly. 

“Next time you try the stunt you 
must concentrate your attention upon 
relaxing in the water and upon ac- 
centuating the slowness with which 
you bring the legs down under: you 
to regain your standing position. 

“After that, loosen up the hold of 
your hands on the railing so that the 
fingers are only touching it and are 
being used only as an anchor and not 


' to support the body. Let the water 


support the body. Remember you 
must bring your legs forward slowly 
and get up slowly. 

“Resuming the last exercise, lie 
face down in waist deep water. Let 
the legs float out behind, bring the 
legs forward very, very slowly. After 
bringing the legs forward and before 
you lift your head up out of the water, 
let both hands slip off of the railing 
or rope and press down on the water 
with the palms of the hands while 
your hands: are separated, pressing 
just down and outward. 

“Then lift the head up. Remember 
not to press down with your hands 
until you have brought your legs for- 
ward directly beneath your body and 
you are ready to stand up. After you 
have repeated this a number of times, 
change your position so that you will 
be standing along side the railing, so 


























that you can reach it if necessary. 
This is just for the sake of security. 

“Without touching anything, place 
your hands forward in the water very 
near the surface, palms down. Then 
bend forward from your waist, place 
your face in the water, eyes open, and 
gradually lean forward until your feet 
leave the bottom. Don’t fall into the 
water, but gradually lean forward, so 
that your body goes into the water 
by degrees. 

“Then your legs will float. Many be- 
ginners get panicky because they have 
a feeling that their legs are higher 
than their head and that their head 
is going down toward the bottom. As 
a result, they scramble to safety. 
That is why I want you to stand 
alongside the railing or rope so that 
you can easily reach it if you have 
a little panic. 

“If you experience this panicky sen- 
sation, you will have to reason with 
yourself along the following lines: 

“If you lay a board in the water 
one end won’t float higher than the 
other. Just make up your mind to 
believe that if your lungs are filled 
with air, that part of your body will 
always float as high or higher than 
any other part. 

“Simply steel yourself to lie there 
in the water, face down, your eyes 
open, your mind active long enough 
to find out that your legs will not rise 
higher than your head, or even as 
high. While you lie there, relax. Re- 
lax again and again. Let go of your 
muscles. 

“Now comes the part that means 
everything to you. Can you bring 
those legs forward as you were told 
in the last lesson, very, very, very 
slowly, underneath your body? If 
you can, Eureka! The gold is dis- 
covered. Because then all you have to 
do is to press the plams of your hands 
down on the water and stand up.” 

Relaxation and observance of the 
buoyancy of the body are emphasized 
by Coach Harry Hazlehurst of the 
Chicago Athletic Association in his 
exercise for lying down and getting 
up in the water without holding to 
anything. 

“Stand in water reaching to the 
arm pits,” says Hazlehurst. “Stretch 
arms forward relaxed, letting them 
rest on the water. Inhale deeply 
through the mouth; put your face in 
the water and push easily off the bot- 
tom and slightly. forward, keeping 
your face in the water. 

“You are now stretched at full 
length on the surface of the water. 
Relax your entire body, making ab- 
solutely no effort to support yourself. 

“To regain the standing position, 
raise the head and pull both arms 
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HONOR SWEATERS 


FOR 


UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


These Sweaters can 
be had in exact 
school c ol ors with 
our high grade che- 
nille letters and knit- 
in service stripes. 
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Wheeling High School, Wheeling, W. Va., 1925 Foot- 
ball State Champions—Sand Knit Equipped 
1924-1925-1926 


UP GARMENTS 


— IN ALL SCHOOL COLORS — 








These are the same 
high class two color 
garments worn by 
the larger colleges 
and universities. Can 
be had in various 
styles. Shirts Regu- 
lar or Zipper Front. 
Pants to match. 





Bloomington High School, Bloomington, Ills., 1925-26 
Basket Ball Team—Sand Knit Equipped 


A distributor of our Athletic Knitwear in your vicinity 
Write us if you cannot locate our dealer 


SAND 


KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of Exclusive Athletic Wear for University—College—High School 


1714-1720 N. Robey St. Chicago, Ill. 
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We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 


and Colleges 


Any accredited coach or athletic 
director may have a sample com- 
plimentary towel on request. 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 
Cotton Fabric Producers 
323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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our candidates. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building 








Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








down, at the same time bringing the 
knees up to the stomach. This will 
cause the feet to sink to the bottom 
and enable you to stand up again. 

“Practice this exercise until you 
feel perfectly at home in the water.” 

In teaching the first elements of 
assuming the swimming position some 
coaches use the term “dead man’s 
float.” This is very poor psychology. 
All this time they have been trying 
to eliminate fear in the mind of the 
pupil. Then they use a term that 
vividly suggests the most gruesome 
possibilities. While it may have no 
apparent effect in the behaviour of 
the pupil, it cannot avoid affecting 
him unconsciously, associating death 
with the pleasant pastime of swim- 
ming. 

This exercise is given by W. S. 
Brown in the following words: 


“Extend arms to the side, body in 
squat position in shallow’ water, 
shoulders under water, feet together. 


“Take a deep breath and hold it, 
keep the chin to the chest, bend the 
head forward until the face is in the 
water. Glide slowly forward, trans- 
ferring the support of the body slowly 
from the feet, on the bottom, to the 
floating power of the lungs. Do not 
jump or kick the feet but simply glide 
forward slowly, straightening the 
hips and knees until the body is in 
line from the head to the toes, arms 
to the side extended. 


“Make the change very slowly with- 
out being in a hurry to get up and 
take a new breath. In most cases 
the toes will remain on the bottom, al- 
though the body is supported by the 
lungs. Only a very few people will 
find that their feet rise to the water 
surface. Have the lungs very full 
and hold for ten or fifteen seconds.” 


After this experiment with the 
horizontal position, the push-off from 
the side of the tank may be tried with 
the body in the narrowed-down posi- 
tion. This position is the same as 
that described by Brown except that 
the arms are extended together over- 
head and the thumbs may be locked 
together to keep the hands from drift- 
ing apart. 

Have the class place their backs to 
the wall at one side of the pool. 
Lower the shoulders to water level, 
keeping close to the wall. Take a 
deep inhale and then drop the face 
between the arms which are extended 
on the surface of the water. At the 
same time jump both feet up to the 
wall and give the wall a hard shove, 
driving the body across the pool with- 
out other motion. 


Keep the eyes open under the water. 
This will enable the pupil to observe 
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his progress and also divert the mind, 
obviating fear. 

This exercise teaches the swimmer 
the fundamental swimming position, 
with the body narrowed down to its 
least displacement, offering the mini- 
mum of resistance to progress in the 
water. All speed propelling strokes 
must be built upon this position with 
as little variation from it as possible, 
because the more you vary from it 
the greater resistance you encounter. 

“Having executed these exercises, 
the beginner should now be at home 
in the water. He has learned to re- 
lax. He cannot be afraid of the water 
now where it is only waist deep. He 
is able to see in the water. He is 
able to lie down in the water and get 
up whenever he wants to. 

“Now is the time to take stock of 
your thoughts and emotions,” says 
Coach Bachrach. 

“You are not afraid of smothering 
or strangling as you lie there in the 
water.- You are not afraid of sinking 
to the bottom, and you have proved 
to your own satisfaction that the 
water will float your body and that it 
is not necessary for you to spend any 
physical effort to stay on the surface. 

“Your fear of the water being 
largely overcome, your mind is now 
in a receptive mood to learn some- 
thing about propelling your body, 
which by this time you have learned 
is supported by the water. 

“Lie down, face in the water, eyes 
open, relax your muscles, start pad- 
dling with your arms and legs alter- 
nating, one at a time, the same as 
you have seen dogs swim. Be sure 
to remember to try to relax. Just do 
three or four strokes so you will have 
time to get up before you get out of 
breath. 


“Do not go in for this paddling too 
strenuously at first. If you get too 
interested in covering distance in the 
early stages the first thing you know 
you will discover you have not enough 
breath left to take you through the 
process of standing up in the correct 
manner, which should take a little 
time to accomplish. No one can get 
up instantly. You cannot get up until 
your legs sink. 

“Try the paddling again, but try to 
remember not to work hard and be 
sure to try to relax. Do not swim 
too far. 


“After you have learned to control 
your arms and legs to a reasonable 
degree, you are ready for the next 
step. While you are swimming try 
to raise your head out of the water 
by degrees, not all of a sudden. At 
the same time the legs should be sink- 
ing to a lower depth. 

“There is a reason why your legs 
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should sink when your head comes up 
out of the water. It is this: You 
cannot have your legs and head both 
on the surface. Either your legs or 
your head must be up. You want 
your head up because you may want 
to breathe. You do not breathe with 
your legs, so there is no necessity of 
having them up. 

“If you insist upon keeping your 
legs up when your head is up, your 
back and neck will become strained 
and you will experience quite a bit of 
suffering. The strain on the back 
causes a distress that limits the be- 
ginner’s thoughts and efforts. When 
your legs are down your back relaxes. 
The thing for you to do is to learn 
to want your feet down when your 
head is up. 

“Don’t think that your legs ought 
to be on the bottom. The body ought 
to be at an angle of 20 to 25 degrees. 
The legs continue to paddle at the 
lower level. You may feel that your 
legs cannot work at this lower level, 
but you must make them work. Don’t 
be particular how you kick, but just 
kick. 


“Be sure you do not let your arms 
come above the surface of the water. 
Shoot your hands forward under the 
surface in a stabbing motion. To 
bring the arms out of the water at 
this time would result in splashing. 
Your head being out of the water, the 
splashing would interfere with your 
breathing and your vision.” 


Bachracn says further, “Keep the 
head up, but not too high. All that 
is necessary is to keep the mouth clear 
for breathing. Do not. breathe 
through the nose at all in this begin- 
ner’s stroke. Inhale in short gulps 
through the mouth. Exhale through 
the mouth. If any water enters the 
mouth, expel it or swallow it. 


“Breathe at intervals, whenever you 
feel it necessary, say every three or 
four seconds. Remember you can 
only get in as much as you blow out. 


“There is a chance for relaxation in 
this stroke. Do not go about it too 
violently. Take it easy and do not 
get excited. Remember that the 
secret of swimming is not muscle, but 
relaxation. 


From this point on the coach safely 
may teach any stroke he finds most 
interesting. Ninety per cent of the 
pupils will be impatient to get at the 
crawl - stroke. Swimmers carried 
through the foregoing course will be 
ready for this with a sound founda- 
tion. Their progress now depends 
only on how deep and lasting is their 
interest in swimming. They will be- 
come proficient by practice, by ap- 
plication, and an absorbing interest in 
the sport. 
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Sherman and Home mean the same to me 
HUGH S. FULLERTON 


&F: I know anything it is hotels. 
I’ve spent the last 35 years chiefly 
in hotels; and if all the keys I’ve car- 
ried away were melted up, it would 
break the brass market ten points. 
I’ve stopped in most of them, but 
the Hotel Sherman is always home. 
There is something in the atmos- 
phere that is different; one half ex- 
pects to sniff home-made crullers,and 
hear-Topsy singing in the kitchen. 
You see I sort of grew up with the Hotel Sherman. 
I knew Frank Bering back in the days of the Miller 
House at Lynchburg, Ohio. Frank managed to carry 
the home atmosphere and the warm personal welcome 
of the old Miller House when he went to Chicago and 
joined the Byfields at the Sherman. 

When Frank and the Byfields built “the largest 
hotel in the world outside of New York,” they 
managed to carry the same welcome and the same 
comforts to every one of the 1,700 rooms, that they had 
in the dozen rooms in the old inn at Lynchburg. 

I always feel when I reach the Sherman that maybe, 
after dinner I'll tip back a chair in front of the hotel 
on the sidewalk and listen to the Lynchburg Silver 
Cornet band play. It gives me that comfortable back- 


home-again feeling. 
Hugh &. ecse 





Hugh S. Fullerton 


NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


Chicago 


Official Headquarters, January Meeting, Intercollegiate Conference 


FAMOUS FEATURES 


LUB Breakfast at 45, 65 and 75 cents in the Celtic 
Restaurant. 
The “All You Can Eat far $1.00” Luncheon in the 
College Inn. 
The $1.25 Table d’Hote Dinner in the Coffee Room. © 
A floor for tall guests. A floor exclusively for women. 


. A housekeeper and clerk on each floor. 


Three-fourths of our rooms are available at $2.50, $3, 
$3.50, and $4. Rates for two, from $5. 
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Ninety illustrations and 
exercises, with descriptions in detail. 


Modern Methods Free “CALISTHENICS” 


Exercise Instruction 


By S. C. STALEY 


Author of Games, Contests and Relays, etc. 


8vo. cloth. Price postpaid $3.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Books on 
Athletics, Physical Education, Games, etc. 


A.S. Barnes & Company, Publishers, 7 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
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Stabilizing Our Profession of 
Football Coaching 


The following is a report by the chairman of the special 
committee appointed to report to the Football Coaches’ 
Association December 29th, 1926 


HERE is plenty of evidence at 
this time that the path of a 
football coach is not always 
strewn with roses and no section of 
the country seems to be free from the 
din of the Anvil Chorus. The cres- 
cendo merely hits different localities. 
Every coach is familiar with the 
sounds and if not now clanging in his 
ears the echoes of past serenades are 
still being radio-ed to him. 


There are signs already that there 
will be a number of interments fol- 
lowing the football season. In fact, 
the funeral corteges in many cases are 
passing by to that already overpopu- 
lated cemetery devoted to football 
coaches. Certain colleges can produce 
a funeral nearly every year or almost 
to a certainty every other year, and 
they have become specialists in the 
obsequies. 


A survey based on a study of 120 
colleges and universities prominent in 
football for the eight years following 
the World War gives some interesting 
figures. These 120 institutions have 
employed 379 different football 
coaches in the past eight years, or 
an average of 31/7 coaches to a col- 
lege; that is to say, the average life 
of a coach in these institutions dur- 
ing this period has been only 21/5, 
years. The summary shows that 16 
colleges have retained their coaches 
throughout the whole 8 years, 12 
others have kept the same men for 7 
years, 9 more for 6 years, 18 more 
for 5 years, 31 more for 4 years, 51 
more for 3 years, 92 more for 2 years, 
and 140 for only one year. The fig- 
ures, however, are not conclusive, for 
undoubtedly in many cases men who 
were counted for a single year, in 
1926, will continue to coach at the 
same place next year, and the same 
conclusion may be drawn in a certain 
percentage of cases for the men who 
have already coached 2, 3 or 4 years, 
etc., at the same institution. Certain 
small allowance must also be made 
for coaches changing jobs of their 
own volition. Only 31 of the colleges, 
or practically one-quarter out of the 
120, have had the same coaches dur- 
ing the past 5 years, leaving a balance 
of 89 which have been experiment- 








By A. A. Stagg 


ing. In other words, three-fourths 
of our colleges have been chang- 
ing coaches during the last 5 years, 
which in itself is rather an appalling 
fact, and one commanding serious at- 
tention. Only 29 of this list of col- 
leges have retained their coaches for 
the last 6 years. The number dwin- 
dles to 19 who have held the same 
coaches for 7 years, while 16 coaches 
have lasted throughout the whole 
period of 8 years since the war. What 
the survey would have produced over 
a period of 15 to 20 years can only 
e conjectured. I started to get the 
figures but had to give it up as the 
facts could not be gathered in the 
short time at my disposal. However, 
I got enough to convince me that the 
mortality would have been very 
heavy. 

Now, what are the factors which 
have made our profession so perilous? 
Without attempting to exhaust the 
subject nor put my observation down 
in order of importance, may I name 
the following: 


First, the demand of the alumni, 
general public and the students to 
have winning teams is responsible for 
a lot of grief to us coaches. The in- 
sistence on winning teams is at the 
bottom of more trouble than all other 
things combined. At the same time 
that it produces grief for the coach, 
it is also the source, as we well know; 
of most of the evils which have 
sprung up in connection with inter- 
collegiate athletics, the most outstand- 
ing one being recruiting. Most of 
the criticism which is now aimed 
against intercollegiate athletics would 
cease if our alumni, and the public, 
and students would take a sportsman- 
like attitude toward defeat, which, 
like death and taxes, must come to 
every coach, no matter how good. 

Second, the form of organization 
governing athletics in many colleges 
is responsible for considerable of the 
instability of our profession. Ath- 
letics are governed in some cases 
largely by students with a passing 
tenure of office; in others, by alumni 
committees; in others, largely by the 
faculty in combination with the de- 
partment of physical education; and 


in still others, by the students, alumni 
and faculty combined. The shorter 
the tenure of office and the less perma- 
nent the form of the governing body, 
the more uncertain is the life of the 
coach, and the more permanent the 
character of the organization gov- 
erning athletics, the more stable is 
the position of the coach. Five out 
of six of the men who have coached 
for fifteen or more years in the same 
institution are members of a faculty 
in which athletics are organized on a 
departmental basis. 


Third, the press has a big influence 
in helping along this_ instability. 
Oftentimes it indirectly serves as a 
mouth-piece for the dissatisfied 
alumni and public. Sporting writers 
not infrequently are sympathetic to 
those attacks and of course it is good 
newspaper enterprise to keep the pot 
a boiling. For example, Gordon 
Mackey of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
went out of his way on the discussion 
of the Chicago-Pennsylvania game to 
pen the following Homeric para- 
graph: 

“The truth is that the sore and 
yellow has set in for the venerable 
Amos Alonzo, and the time has ar- 
rived for him to become a coach 
emeritus and put in a younger and a 
snappier man to handle the Maroons. 
The Big Parade has gone past and 
left Stagg standing on the sidewalk, 
the procession has skipped by him and 
he doesn’t know that the band is 
playing far ahead. In other words, he 
is done.” 

Thus did Mr. Mackey encourage 
another funeral procession and in- 
terment, but without flowers. Shots 
like that might be enough to unhorse 
a man who had not been in the sad- 
dle for thirty-five years. Chicago 
proceeded to lose the next five games 
in a row, but the superb fighting 
spirit of our team rallied our students 
and alumni and friends to even more 
loyal support than ever before. 

The big question for us coaches is 
“What remedies can be applied to 
stabilize our profession?” Some of 
the suggested remedies are educa- 
tional and pertain to the college itself. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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“All Star” 


Traction Sole 











Wear both! 


Converse Shoes 
and Varsity 
Inner Socks 


Insist that your players have 


their Converse Shoes fitted 
over “Varsity” Inner Socks. 
Many coaches have found 


“Varsity” a positive preventive 
of foot troubles. These pure 
virgin wool socks with Con- 
verse Shoes make an_ ideal 
combination. 


Athletic Director Youngworth, Yankton 
College, S. D., says: “Converse, as before, 
is our choice. Trial of other shoes did 
not convince us of their merit and we con- 
tinued to use Converse as in former years.” 





Five Points of 
Converse Superiority 


| Heel Arch Sup- 
port—Comfortable because 
correct with high point un- 
der arch. . 
2 —Peg Top—Permits upper 
to be laced snugly without 
cutting or chafing across 
Achilles tendon. 
3 —sPly Toe Construction 
—Supplies all the extra 
wear necessary without un- 
sightly re-enforcement. 
—Light Weight—Correctly 
: placed _ re-enforcements 
eliminate all extra weight 
without sacrificing wear. 
5 —Traction — Both the 
moulded and crepe soles 
insure a quick stop, and fast 
get-away—no sliding or slip- 
ping. 
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A quick start 
—a sure stop! 






Surefootedness is essential—there must be positive and dependable traction 
to inspire both the individual player and the team with confidence—to allow 
a player to forget his feet and to put his whole heart into the game. Both the 
“All Star” and “Hickory” have proved trustworthy in this essential of correct 
basketball shoes. 

Study the five points of Converse superiority listed to the left—know that 
aside from the work of the coach, Converse Basketball shoes have contributed 
more to play improvement than any other single factor of success. 

You cannot go wrong in making Converse Shoes a standard item of equip- 
ment. 


Athletic Director Brother Sylvanus, St. Xavier High School, Louisville, Ky., 
says: “No comparison in the first place, therefore, we didn’t try any other.” 


nver 


RUBBER SHOE Co. 


Factory and. General Offices—Malden, Mass. 









Write for the 1926 Converse Basketball Year Book. 168 
page volume of team photographs and records; authoritative 
articles by leading coaches; includes supplement of Converse 


MINNEAPOLIS 
646 Stinson Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA 
25 N. Fourth St. 


NEW YORK 
142 Duane St. 
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Stabilizing Our Profes- 
| H. | Y, S | f ' sion of Football Coaching 
| e Pp our e © (Continued from page 32) 
| Our colleges and universities must be 
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stability in our positions. Our colleges 
THE ATHLETIC BOOK SUPPLY CO. must be brought to realize that the 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN long tenure and continuity of a coach, 
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man, works for the best interests of 
the college itself. 

The need for greatest improvement 
lies in the education of our alumni, 
public and students to regard our 
intercollegiate football contests as a 
game in which honor and nothing else 
is at stake, honor for each player to 
do his best and to give all in prelim- 
inary preparation within the limits of 
his time, and in loyal co-operative 
practice and playing, and having done 
that, the event then becomes an inci- 
dent in his college career and in his 
development in manhood and prepa- 
ration for life. 


SPRAINS STRAINS The other remedies are largely 
personal and are subject to improve- 
TORN LIGAMENTS RUPTURED MUSCLES ment by the coaches themselves. No 
one should expect to hold his position, 
who is poorly trained. A coach must 
BRUSH BURNS PULLED TENDON know his subject and know it so thor- 
oughly and well that he is equal to 
INFLAMED VEINS WOUNDS doing a good job of teaching. In ad- 
dition, he should have the imagination 
LACERATIONS CONTUSIONS for devising offensive and defensive 


maneuvers. It is a mistake to be over 
ambitious for a job to which one may 


BLACK EYE BOILS not be equal. Better make haste 
slowly and work up gradually, than to 
CARBUNCLES NEURALGIA accept a big job too soon. It is impor- 


tant thoroughly to consider one’s 
field before accepting. Some colleges 
have been regular cemeteries for 
In these cases and many more not mentioned ee ay agli gree sine seveinch- eon 

y able to get information regarding the 
organization of its athletics, who has 
the appointing power and whether 


Antiphlogistine will instantly relieve the pain, 


stimulate the reparative action of the blood in that power is likely to be steady or 

a eratic; the last athletic history of 
the injured part, and help to put the athlete back the institution; its treatment of 
, ' i . its coaches; its strong rivals from 
in the game with a minimum loss of time. whom you would be expected to win 


and your chances of doing so; the 
number of candidates that can be 
really counted upon to get out regu- 
larly; what its athletic record has 


. : * , 
been in the past and what its outlook 
The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. is for the coming season; the kind of 
° schedule it has, and its toughness; 
New York City, ms Bs how long contract they will give so 
you will not have to worry about your 


job and will have time to develop 
your system; what are the athletic 
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ideals the college has stood for. Not 
infrequently a coach accepts a posi- 
tion where he has not a fair show 
because the institution is in a rivalry 
out of its class, or for some other of 
the above reasons. 

Finally, and most important, is the 
cultivation of right ideals toward 
one’s profession, the development of 
fine personal character, of excellent 
habits and right principles. The coach 
is an educator of the mind, of the 
body, and of the moral nature. Col- 
lege faculties for many years paid 
little attention to our profession and 
have been rather disposed to look 
down on it or ignore it. Thank God, 
their eyes have been opened and they 
are seeing and understanding the 
meaning of athletics and that they 
have a real place in the education of 
our boys. Many educators now think 
that the football coach really has a 
bigger job than almost any other 
member of the academic family be- 
cause of the breadth of his work and 
the depth of its meaning. But the 
coach is a jackass who doesn’t tie up 
to the faculty, accept their decisions 
as to eligibility and work in harmony 
with them. Many a coach has lost his 
job because he lined up with a group 
of business men or sporting people 
rather than with the men who were 
running the college. Don’t work poli- 
tics to run your job. Be on the square 
yourself and do your job to the best 
of your ability. Be fair and be just 
to your players. Have no favorites. 
Keep them all alike to you. Be close 
to your men but not so close that you 
are common and lose their respect. It 
is harder to enforce discipline in such 
circumstances. Always leave some- 
thing to the imagination of your boys. 
Exact discipline in training and in 
practice. Don’t swear at your men. 
They have a right to resent being 
called foul names and you will lose 
prestige by so doing. The only ex- 
cuse for swearing would be to arouse 
interest and intensity by showing dis- 
gust. Swearing as an expression of 
ill will or taking your displeasure out 
on the boys is poor business. 


The day is past when a coach can 
be any kind of an old rake and hold 
his job. Good character, right living, 
good example, clean sportsmanship, 
along with good coaching, are more 
and more being insisted upon by all of 
our colleges. College facilities are de- 
manding that the coach be interested 
in the development of the manhood 
of the boys as well as in creating foot- 
ball players. Unsportsmanlike con- 
duct and dirty tactics are now pretty 
generally taboo among our best insti- 
tutions. 

To me, our profession is one of the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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“Babe” Ruth and Rogers Hornsby, photographed with J. A. Hilierich, of Hillerich 
and Bradsby Company, during the 1926 World’s Series. All of the brilliant 


batting records of Hornsby 


and Ruth hat 


e been made with the Louisville Slugger. 


90% of baseball's great hitters use the Louisville Slugger exclusively. 


30 Years of 
“Know How’ Tell Why 


OR nearly a half century bat- 

ting stars of the baseball 
diamond have placed their reli- 
ance in just one bat—the Louis- 
ville Slugger. 
No product could ever attain a 
position of such dominance un- 
less it possessed the inherent 
values of sound quality and ex- 
pert workmanship. 
Fifty years of timber wisdom; 
fifty years of making bats to 
meet the demands of professional 


players—have created a standard 
of excellence in Louisville Slugger 
bats that extends their use and 
reputation to every part of the 
world. 


“Famous Sluggers of 1926” is a 
new booklet just issued, filled 
with pictures and _ interesting 
articles. Write for a supply 
today; free. Hillerich & Bradsby 
Company, Incorporated, manu- 
facturers, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
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The Status of State High School 
Athletic Associations 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
Name 

This Association shall be known as 
the Ohio High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE II 
Object 

The object of this Association shall 
be to promote pure, wholesome, ama- 
teur athletics, under the direction of 
our educational institutions, in the 
high schools of Ohio. 

ARTICLE III 
Membership 

Any public high school of Ohio, 
certified as such by the Ohio State 
Department of Education, shall be- 
come a member of this Association 
when it has paid the initiation fee 
and annual dues, and its principal 
has signed an agreement to be gov- 
erned by the constitution and rules 
of the Association. 

The initiation fee shall be one 
dollar. The annual dues shall be two 
cents for each boy enrolled on October 
Ist of the current year; provided that 
the minimum annual dues shall be five 
dollars, and the maximum annual dues 
for any school shall be twenty dollars. 

There shall be added a penalty of 
twenty-five per cent of the dues for 
any school that has not paid its dues 
by October 15th. Any school that has 
not paid its dues by November 15th 
shall be automatically suspended for 
one year from this date. 


ARTICLE IV 
Management 
The management of the affairs of 
this Association shall be vested in a 
State Board of Control, composed of 
six members, one for each district. 
These members shall be responsible 
for carrying out the work of the 
Association in their respective dis- 
tricts. 
ARTICLE V 
Division of the State Into Districts 
The State Board of Control shall 
divide the State into six districts to 
be known as the Central, Northeast- 
ern, Northwestern, Eastern, South- 
eastern, and Southwestern districts. 
ARTICLE VI 
Board of Control Membership 
There shall be an annual meeting 
of the representatives of the schools 
of the various districts at the time of 
the fall meeting of the district 


By H. L. McCullough 








Mr. McCullough’s series of ar- 
ticles on State High School Ath- 
letic Associations was begun in 
the September Journal and is 
completed with the sample con- 
stitution herewith presented. 
The complete series is a valuable 
study relative to the organiza- 
tion and administration of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 


tions. 





teachers’ association. This meeting 
will. be presided over by the district 
representative of the State Board. 

At this meeting a primary election 
shall be conducted. The two highest 
shall have their names submitted to 
the members of that district on ballots 
sent out by the Commissioner. These 
ballots are to be signed by the prin- 
cipal or his representative, of the 
member schools and returned to the 
Commissioner by November 10th. All 
such ballots are to be sealed and to 
be canvassed by the Board of Con- 
trol at a regular meeting. In case 
of a tie in the election, lots shall be 
drawn at this meeting to determine 
the choice. 

At the initial election, principals 
shall be chosen in the Central, North- 
eastern, and Northwestern districts 
for terms of one, two, and three years 
respectively; in the Eastern, South- 
eastern, and Southwestern districts, 
superintendents shall be chosen for 
terms of one, two, and three years 
respectively. Hereafter, principals 
and superintendents shall be chosen 
alternately in the respective districts. 
After the initial election, each mem- 
ber shall be elected for a term of three 
years. 

Each elected officer is to take his 
place on the Board the first day of 
January following his election. 

ARTICLE VII 
Board of Control—Powers and Duties 

(a) The State Board of Control 
shall meet at such times and places 
as it may determine upon. 

(b) <A majority of members may 
call a meeting at any time. 
(ec) The Board shall 

each January. 

(d) In case of a vacancy in any 
district the remaining members of 


reorganize 


~ all members. 


the Board shall appoint a representa- 
tive from that district to serve the 
unexpired term. 

(e) The Board shall employ a 
Commissioner who shall have voting 
power in case of a tie. 

(f) The accounts of the Commis- 
sioner shall be audited annually by 
the State Board. 

(g) The State Board shall con- 
stitute a Court of Appeals. 


ARTICLE VIII 
State Meeting 

There shall be an annual meeting 
of all members of the State Associa- 
tion in Columbus in connection with 
the Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence. The State Board will be pres- 
ent at this meeting. This meeting 
will be presided over by the Presi- 
dent of the State Board. The meet- 
ing shall have power to propose new 
rules. Seventy-five members shall 
constitute a quorum. Before this 
meeting can propose a new rule the 
members must have had three months’ 
notice that it will be considered. A 
proposed new rule must be accom- 
panied by a petition signed by fifty 
members before it can be considered. 
No absentee proxies will be allowed 
at these meetings. 


ARTICLE IX 
Amendments 
Such proposed rules or amendments 
to the constitution, passed by a ma- 
pority at the State meeting, shall be 
adopted by a majority mail vote of 
New provisions shall 
not become effective until the athletic 
season following their adoption. 


ARTICLE X 
Athletic Commissioner 

(a) Shall interpret the rules of 
the Association and see that they are 
enforced. 

(b) Shall furnish to the members 
of the Association printed matter and 
such forms as are necessary in the ad- 
ministration of his office. 

(c) Shall decide all controversies. 
He shall have power to suspend. His 
actions may be reviewed by the State 
Board. 

(d) Protests against the eligibil- 
ity of any player must be accom- 
panied by a deposit of ten dollars, 
which will be returned if the protest 
is sustained. 

(e) Appeals may be made to the 
Board over the Commissioner. His 
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The Only 
REAL LACELESS 
Basket Ball Made 


GolaSmith *° 


No. X9 Laceless, No. X9 


OFFICIAL UNLINED 
BASKET BALL 


Fitted with the new Goldsmith All Rubber 
Valve Bladder, Patented Aug. 17, 1926 
—Inflated in a jiffy to any desired air 
pressure without unlacing or relacing, 
easily deflated—Perfectly balanced, abso- 
lutely spherical, without wobble in flight 
—Bounces true in dribbling, no dead 
spots due to metal valves or metal valve 
caps—Made of Tempered Hide from 
which all stvetch is removed by special 
process — Official in size, shape and 
weight. 
















Goldsmith “Laceless” No. X9 


Has been Adopted as Their Official Ball 
by 


Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Associa- 
tion Tournament 


Rocky Mountain Conference 
Wisconsin State Normal Conference 


Charleston, South Carolina, City Basket 
Ball League 


Indianapolis City Basket Ball League 

Dallas Industrial Association 

Atlanta City Basket Ball League 

New Orleans Commercial Athletic Asso- 
ciation 

Blue Mountain Basket Ball League 

Y. M. C. A. Church Dixie League 

Middle Georgia Athletic Association 

Southwest Georgia Athletic Association 

And Many Others. 


We can make prompt shipment of orders for Men's Basket Ball Pants—Shirts—Hose—Shoes. Girl's Basket Ball 
Middies, Knit Shirts, Trunks, Knickers, Bloomers, Hose and Shoes. 


Goldsmith Basket Ball Equipment is fully illustrated and described in our Fall and Winter Sports 
Catalog. Your dealer will furnish you with a copy or we will mail it to you on request. 


scams” THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS CO. “32x 


127 E. Ninth St., 
OHIO, U.S.A. Athletic Goods Manufacturers Los Angeles, Calif. 





















LATEST MODELS IN 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
OFFICIALLY CORRECT 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


UPON 
REQUEST 


CATALOG 
SENT 





CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 














Hammett and Lundgren’s B A SKETBALL 


HOW TO BE AN Offensive systems have 
never baffled builders of 
ATHLETE defense so thoroughly as 

has 
‘It is one of the most complete 


books on the market . . .”— PERCENTAGE 


Walter Eckersall. 


An indispensable handbook for B as k e tb all 


players and coaches in football, 


baseball, basketball, track and originated by 
field, and tennis. R. H. “Bob” Hager 
Handsomely printed, illustrated, His popular book is just 


and bound. List price, $4.00 off the — — 
: check or mail order 
postpaid. direct to the author: 


R. H. HAGER 


D. C. HEATH AND Oregon State College, 
COMPANY Corvallis, Oregon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco London 


PRICE $2.00 
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action will hold in the meantime. 

(f) The Commissioner shall ar- 
range for all tournaments and meets. 
Board members will be responsible for 
carrying out this work in their respec- 
tive districts. 

(g) Shall have charge of all 
finances. He will send a monthly 
statement to each member of the State 
Board. 

(h) The President of the State 
Board shall countersign all checks. 
All accounts will be paid by check. 

(i) Shall submit an annual report 
and budget to the State Board, which, 
upon approval of the Board, shall be 
mailed to each member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE XI 
Local Control 

No game shall be played with any 
team without the sanction of the prin- 
cipal. 

The principal has power and is ad- 
vised to exclude any contestant, who, 
because of bad habits or improper 
conduct, would not represent his 
school in a becoming manner. 

The principal or his authorized rep- 
resentative shall accompany his team 
and supervise all contests. 

Local-boards of education may make 
rules supplementary to these rules 
but not inconsistent with them. 

The home team in any contest will 
be held responsible for the treatment 
of visitors, including officials, while 
in the city. Any infraction of the 
spirit of this rule may subject a school 
to discipline. 

ARTICLE XII 
Provisions for Contests 

No school shall fail to meet a regu- 
larly scheduled game without secur- 
ing, at least one week in advance, per- 
mission from the Commissioner, to 
cancel the contract. Any school fail- 
ing to meet a game without this per- 
mission shall be barred from school 
competition in inter-school series for 
one year. Provided, however, the two 
schools concerned may mutually can- 
cel a game. A small sum of money 
may be specified as a forfeit. 

Members of this Association, in all 
contests, whether with members of 
this Association or not, must comply 
with these rules. These rules shall 
not be waived by agreement or other- 
wise. 

No contest shall be held with any 
high school not belonging to this As- 
sociation except with those ineligible 
to membership. This does not pre- 
vent games with a team from a busi- 
ness college, private school, or any 
other organization which is purely 
amateur, except Ohio publie high 
schools which do not belong to this 
Association. 
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Stabilizing Our Profes- 


sion of Football Coaching 
(Continued from page 35) 


noblest and perhaps the most far 
reaching in building up the manhood 
of our country. As I view it, no man 
is too good to be the athletic coach for 
youth. Not to drink liquors, not to 
gamble, not to smoke, not to swear, 
not to use smutty language, not to tell 
dirty stories, to shun loose and silly 
women—all those should be the ideals 
of the athletic coach if he realizes his 
full opportunity for service and his 
calling to a consistently high and 
clean personal life. To be fair 
minded, to deal justly, not to play fa- 
vorites, to avoid politics, to be honest 
in one’s thinking, to be square in one’s 
dealings, to shun petty and big graft, 
to give rebuke with justice, not to 
bear personal malice, not to harbor 
hatred toward rivals, not to be swell 
headed in victory nor over-alibi in de- 
feat, to be the sportsman and gentle- 
man at all times, to stoop to no unfair 
practice but to win only by fair means 
should be the ideal of every coach. 

This report attempts to give an out- 
line of a partial survey of the present 
unstable conditions of our profession, 
based on a study of the coaches em- 
ployed by 120 colleges during the last 
eight years, and the remedies, which 
if applied, might better conditions. 

The conclusions to be drawn from 
this report are: 

First, that the colleges and univer- 
sities must be educated on the organi- 
zation and conduct of their athletics. 

Second, that the alumni, students 
and public must be educated in the 
proper attitude toward intercollegiate 
football. 

Third, that the colleges must be 
careful in the selection of their 
coaches. 

Fourth, that the coach must be 
careful in the selection of his college 
and strive to measure up to the high- 
est ideals of his profession. 





Stalling and Hot-Shooting 
Against a Set or 


Zone Defense 

(Continued from page 18) 

in case the opposition should secure 
possession of the ball, it would be in 
a splendid position to weave across the 
court and drive the opponents toward 
the side-line. Men do not fatigue so 
quickly by this method of drive, 
dribble, pivot,. backpass, and forward- 
pass, as by the full steam ahead and 
rush method used by so many teams. 
I have diagrammed a typical play 
that is to be used after gaining pos- 
session of the ball in the back court. 
In this diagram I have presumed that 
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A lew of the 
Users of 


Knockdown 


Bleachers 














All of the Big Ten, except two, are among 
the users of Knockdown Bleachers. 


They have stood the test of long, hard 
usage, proof of scientifically correct de- 
sign and good materials. 








If you are interested in Bleachers that store in a 
compact space—that are easy to set up and easy to 
take down—write for the Knockdown Bleacher 
Book. It gives the entire information. 














THE 
TECHNIQUE of 
BASKET-BALL 

OFFICIATING 


By 
JAMES R. NICHOLS 


Former Ass't Supervisor Physical 
Education, Minneapolis: Public 
Schools 


A book for the experienced referee 
and the former coach or player just 
embarking upon an _ officiating 
career. 

GOOD OFFICIALS ARE ALWAYS 
IN DEMAND, but because a man 
has been a star player or a success- 
ful coach, it does not necessarily 
follow that he is a competent official. 
Unless he has studied the game from 
the officiating angle he will not 
know how to properly throw the ball 
up between two jumpers, how to 
follow it in its course up and down 
the floor, or the many other fine 
points of officiating technique. This 
is an art in itself and one that can 
be learned only by practice and ex- 
haustive study. A glance at the 
Chapter Headings will show the 
general scheme of the book. 


1. The Qualifications of a Referee 
2. Starting The Game 
3. How to Cover the Floor When 
Working Alone 
4. How to Work With an Umpire 
5. The Duties of the Umpire 
6. Method of Procedure in Calling 
Fouls 
7. What To Do Between Halves 
8. The Double Referee System 
9. Tournaments and Tournament 
Officiating 
10. The Referee and His Relation to 
the Spectators ‘ 
11. Officiating Ethics 
12. Officials’ Associations 


13. Fifty Unusual Plays and the 
Proper Ruling for Them. 


152 Pages, 13 full page illustrations 
$1.50 net, postpaid 


THE ONLY BOOK EVER WRITTEN ON 
BASKET-BALL OFFICIATING 


“I believe that every basket-ball official 
who aspires to work in the most important 
games should study your book thoroughly. 
It contains practically every problem which 
faces the basket-ball official. I feel that it 
will improve basket-ball officiating through- 
out the country.” 

J. CRAIG RUBY 

Basket-Ball Coach, University of Illinois 


“Your book, ‘The Technique of Basket- 
ball Officiating’ is the best thing, by far, 
I have ever come across. I believe it will 
fill a decided need in basket-ball.” 

DR. WALTER E. MEANWELL 
Basket-Ball Coach, University of Wisconsin 


The 
J. N. Raymond Co. 


1117-23 Marquette Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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the general scheme of offense would 
be that the guard would either take 
the ball off the back-board rebound or 
intercept it under or near the basket. 
I also have assumed that the retriev- 
ing team is in a set five-man zone de- 
fense. 

If the right guard should take the 
ball off the rebound, he would break 
about five to ten feet to the right on a 
quick dribble to elude his opponent, 
then he should pass across the court 
to the left guard who is breaking 
across in a diagonal swing to receive 
the pass. The left guard should then 
take up a smashing dribble across the 
court until he is stopped by a defen- 
sive man. Then he should pivot toward 
the side lines and back-pass to the 
right forward who should then dribble 
around to the left of the basket where 
he would be stopped by an opponent. 

The right forward, now, should 
pivot and back-pass to the right guard 
who is in this case the rear guard. 

Of course, in all of these hypothetical 
cases a pass should come first, a shot 
or a dribble should come second, and 
a pivot and back-pass with a conse- 
quential forward pass, third. 


Technique of Ice Hockey 
(Continued from page 27) 


to get the body in front of the puck. 
The heel of the goal keeper’s stick is 
the best part of the stick for stop- 
ping such mid-air shots. 

Illustration 4 shows the best posi- 
tion for stopping shots directed at 
D, E, and F. A body protector should 
be worn to stop such shots as that 
at D. In case the hand is used, it 
should be held close to the chest; 
reaching out for the puck is likely 
to result in the puck glancing off the 
goal keeper’s hand and into the goal. 
It is best to wear sufficient padding 
and allow the puck to strike the body 
after which it can be batted to the 
side. 

A shot directed at B (Illustration 
3) should be stopped with the shin 
guards, care being taken that the legs 
are together as in Illustration 4. 

Shots flat on the ice, at C, are best 
stopped by means of the skates, which 
provide a more solid barrier for a 
hard drive. Should the puck be a few 
inches above the ice, it should be 
stopped with the inside of the foot. 

Shots: directed at D are most effec- 
tively stopped by the hand when in the 
position, as seen in Illustration 3. If 
possible it is best to catch the puck 
and drop it in a good position for 
rapid clearing. 

It is at E (Illustration 3) that most 
of the scoring is done, as this is the 
most difficult section to protect. Here 
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the goal keeper must use his own 
initiative and utilize which ever 
method has proven most effective for 
him. 

Shots aimed at F should be stopped 
with the skates using the stick as an 
accessory barrier. 

It must not be supposed that these 
are the only plays or ways of stopping 
sectional shots, but they are the ones 
which generally give the best results. 
The position of the goal keeper and 
the situation largely decide what 
method is best. It is obvious that the 
surest way of stopping any shot is 
to make a D, E or F shot of it, de- 
pending on the particular section at 
which it is directed. To facilitate 
these sudden sideward slides to get 
the body in front of the shot, the goal 
keeper’s skates should be rather dull. 

There is no excuse for not getting 
in front of a long or a slow shot di- 
rected at D, E or F. In case the shot 
is such that insufficient time is allowed 
for this it should be blocked in the 
manner previously described. As a last 
resort, an attempt should be made to 
stop or deflect it by means of the 
stick. 

The hardest shots to stop come 
from directly in front of the goal. 
Some goal keepers, however, have 
more difficulty with an angle or a 
wing shot than they do with those 
from in front, because they remain 
too near the center of the goal. 


If in Diagram 2 we let A-B rep- 
resent the goal and C the point from 
which the shot is to be made, it is 
evident that covering the narrow space 
D-B will protect the entire goal. The 
goal keeper should stand against the 
post at B and face directly toward C, 
ready to move towards D if necessary. 
It is thus seen that he has only to 
think of moving in one direction. As 
the point C moves toward C’ he should 
gradually move nearer the center of 
the goal, E being careful always to 
face the puck squarely. 

“T am of the opinion that the goaler 
should only leave his goal under the 
following conditions: First, when he 
is quite sure that he can reach the 
puck before an opponent, and when 
none of his own team are near enough 
to secure it instead; secondly, when 
one of the attacking side has suc- 
ceeded in passing the defense and is 
coming in (unsupported) toward the 
goal, then the goaler, judging the time 
well, may skate out to meet him, being 
careful that he is directly in line be- 
tween the shooter and the goal. This 
sudden movement surprises the man 
and he is likely to shoot the puck in- 
accurately against the goaler’s body.’” 


oF saad Baker’”’—Spaulding’s Hockey Guide, 
Arthur Farrell—Handbook Hockey. 
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Announcing the Consolidation 


of 
A. J. REACH COMPANY 
and 


THE WRIGHT & DITSON 


VICTOR COMPANY 
v 


HE sales departments of two great athletic goods 
B faite are merged. By this consolidation a 

distributing agency is formed which combines the 
resources and facilities of both companies. 


Wright & Ditson Victor Company has long been 
supreme in tennis equipment. And the A. J. Reach Com- 
pany has enjoyed a similar supremacy in all’ football, 
baseball, and basketball equipment. The high standards 
set by both companies will be rigidly adhered to. There 
will be no change in manufacturing policies. 


We feel this consolidation will react to the best ad- 
vantage of all who are connected with sports. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
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For All 1927 Events 


Put all your ticket problems up 
to us 
We now serve many hundred 
colleges, high schools, athletic as- 
sociations, baseball clubs and 
other athletic organizations. 


General Admission Tickets 
Reserved Seat Tickets 
Season Tickets 

Semester Coupon Books 
Roll and Strip Tickets 
Etc., etc., etc. 


Ticket Racks—Diagram and 
Advance Sale — also Stock 
Racks 


Send for samples and prices—or 
send your samples for our quota- 
tions. 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 


340 N. Ashland Ave., 
CHICAGO 











































Now Ready! 
Intercollegiate 


Swimming Guid 

wimming Guide 
Edited by Frank J. Sullivan, 
director of swimming at 
Princeton. Published in the 
Spalding series for the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation. Besides the usual 
profusion of group illustra- 
tions of college and school 
swimming squads, the record 
of competition is very com- 
plete. The reviews embrace 
every section of the country 
and include the usual “all” 


. selections, national and sec- 
tional, by leading authorities. - 


The rules for competition 
comprise those for swimming, 
diving and water polo. 
Price 25c 
At any Sporting Goods Store 
or Dealer 
Intercollegiate AAAA 


Handbook. Just Published 
Price 25c 
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Suggestions to Basket 
Ball Coaches 


(Continued from page 14) 
considered a factor in defensive play. 
A talking defense is necessary to 
meet a clever offense and is used in 
connection with shifting and general 
defensive play. It is simply the 
habit of thinking out loud to acquaint 
one’s team mates as to just what and 
where one is going. It adds to the 
co-ordination of a smoothly wogking 
combination, and eliminates much un- 
necessary work and confusion. A 
talking defense should be combined 
with proper use of the arms in point- 
ing out the opponent each man is to 
cover. Clean guarding eliminates 
free-throwing. Teach the guard to 
expect anything and to have his eyes 
open for any tricks that might be 
used against him. In guarding exer- 
cises, footwork is an important item. 

Playing for time is another phase 
of defensive play. The usual concep- 
tion of using this practice is when 
the team is ahead with but a few 
minutes to play. Another style of 
play is when your defense is begin- 
ning to weaken, and the ball is in 
your position it should not be re- 
linquished through a hastily started 
offense. It should be passed about 
with no attempts made to drive down 
the floor but feigned attempts should 
be made to start an offense. Such 
playing for time cannot be learned in 
actual contests. It must be worked 
out in practice and combined with a 
good offensive drive to keep the 
opponents guessing. Checking a rally 
is decidedly fundamental. Imme- 
diately call out time, get together, and 
talk it over. Cool, practical reason- 
ing is required here without frantic 
appeals to each man to fight and put 
forth more effort. 
co-ordination and organized play that 
permits some member of the opposing 
team to break through the defense 
and score, almost at will. The taking 
out of time is a good measure in 
itself. Most any defense if played 
sufficiently well is a good one or it 
could not be called defense. The 
character of the personnel should de- 
termine the style of play. 


Hints on Defense 

1. Get to your position on the 
FOUL THROWS as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

2. Do not allow them to get a 
second shot for the goal or jump the 
ball back in. 

3. See that every man is covered, 
this is really the captain’s duty. 

4. Do not bat the ball under your 
own goal if you can possibly avoid it, 
get hold of the ball. 


It is the lack of © 
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5. When it is a jump ball near 
your own goal, cover every man and 
cover tight. 

6. Stall when ahead especially if 
tired—pass ball around in the center 
of the floor. 

7. Guards throw their hands in 
front of a man about to try for a 
goal. 

8. When opponents get possession 
of the ball out of bounds, COVER 
so that they won’t have a man to 
pass it to, if in the offensive zone. 

9. Cover the man who puts the ball 
in play from out of bounds. 

10. WATCH for him to get the 
ball right back from the man he 
passed to. 

11. When they try for goal our 
men must get the ball from the 
backboard. 

12. Do not try to help a man out 
when he is fighting for the ball. 

13. If a man gets by follow him. 

14. Come back up the floor when 
opponents get the ball. 

15. Forwards and center take care 
of sides, center of the floor and long 
shots. 

16. When men under the basket 
jump for the ball on follow-up shots 
instead of catching the ball slap it 
back to the guard who is coming 
down. 





Handling Basket Ball 
Material 


(Continued from page 16) 

Three speed men were the connecting 
links, while a big back guard gen- 
erally started the offensive. Ralph 
Jones, formerly of Purdue and IIli- 
nois, now at Lake Forest Academy, 
built some fine machines with plenti- 
ful material. With height in the for- 
ward territory, speed in the middle, 
and weight in a back guard, these 
four man long pass offensives aver- 
aged forty points, while the size of 
the floor determined the game’s score. 

To the North goes the credit of 
developing the short pass game (lIl- 
lustration 3). “Doc” Meanwell has 
set the pace in Wisconsin and con- 
tributed to our great indoor game by 
taking so-called mechanical material 
and developing an offensive drive that 
combines the skill of football (body 
pivoting), track (foot work) and 
crew (strong arm) into a short pass 
system hard to beat. Rugged ma- 
terial, controlling the ball, burning 
up pounds of energy, and driving in 
for close scores, calls for a mathema- 
tician to stop. Only when weight 
meets weight and power meets power 
is it an even battle. 

Out in the Missouri Valley, we ‘have 
the four man rush, which gives us the 
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Raw- 
boned material with considerable cork 
is needed to carry the punch. The 
pass is considered faster than the 


kick of a mule (Illustration 4). 


dribble. “Play the ball and not the 
man” is their slogan. This four man 
rush calls for two tall men in the 
forward territory fast enough to get 
the follow ups and two speed men with 
cleverness driving the side lines. 

In the east, the play leans toward 
the slow and set type (Illustration 5). 
Material makes few errors. The pass- 
ing is rather short and snappy. Rush- 
ing tactics are a minus quantity and 
free throwers excel. A key man is 
built around, not so much offensive 
as a man to man defensive, with the 
final scores for both teams near the 
twenty mark. In picking this key 
man, one must be sure he can carry 
the floor game and is unstopable in 
his passing and dribbling. His foot- 
work should be clever at all times and 
he should carry the threat of a long 
shot. In matching this material man 
to man, speed should be considered 
against speed, height against height, 
and weight against drive. 

An ideal combination of material 
would be to have two tall, rangy boys 
playing a double spot system in the 
forward territory, able to handle the 
long pass, and alternating as pivot 
man (Illustration 6). <A long shot 
with follow up driving ability would 
be their best asset, connecting up a 
big husky back guard, who was clever 
in getting rebounds and starting out- 
of-bounds combinations, should be two 
floor men, fast and rugged, alternat- 
ing a center drive, feeding the tall 
pivot men and dribbling for close in 
baskets. Defensively this combina- 
tion would play territory at times. 
Figure each pivot man worth about ten 
points apiece and each floor man five. 
Total, thirty points, which ought to 
win most any game. 

Coaching is a study of material, not 
only on the field but off. Some men 
need encouragement, others have to 
be driven, while the best results come 
from making a basketball game a 
pleasure to the whole team. After 
studying the individual, the coach 
should decide on his favorite system 
of play and as the season progresses, 
teach the men versatility; for variety 
is the “spice of life’? and in a long 
season, game tactics in handling your 
material might prove valuable when 
meeting the variety of plays by op- 
ponents. 





Ball Teachers College, better known 
as the Indiana State Normal School, 
Eastern Division, had a very success- 
ful football season under the direction 
of Norman G. Wann. 
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JUST OUT! 
HOW TO COACH AND PLAY BASKETBALL 


By J. Craig Ruby 
Head Basketball Coach, University 


of Illinois 


The 268 pages of this, 
the latest book on bas- 


ketball, are crammed 
full of detailed infor- 
mation. 
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The 42 action half tones are all true action pic- 
tures. 66 diagrams of plays are all drawn to scale. 


The size is 6 x 9. 


How to Coach and Play Basketball not only 
tells what to do, but how to do it. Coach Ruby 
teaches basketball by habit drills. This great 
coach has bared 27 different habit drills covering 
every fundamental in basketball. 


A feature of How to Coach and Play Basket- 
ball is the work-a-day schedule in Chapter 19. 
Coach Ruby carries a team through a complete 
season’s work; from November 20th to March 6th. 
This team meets every possible obstacle in basket- 
ball. The habit drills for each night’s practice show 
exactly how to meet and overcome these slumps 
—sickness, overconfidence, staleness, etc. 


Write to us today for 
this great book. We 
will ship How to 
| | Coach and Play Bas- 
ketball to you, subject 
| to your approval. 


BAILEY & HIMES 


Athletic Equipment 


Box 718, Champaign, Ill. 
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Chats With Coaches 


In this article matters which should be of 
interest to coaches are brought to their attention 


The Meeting of the South Dakota College Presidents 


The meeting of college presidents, athletic representa- 
tives and members of the Boards of Regents held in Sioux 
Falls, S. D., late in November did not result in radical 
legislation aimed at intercollegiate athletics as many had 


expected. Following are the resolutions which were 
adopted: 
“1. To promote as an administrative project the 


development of an adequate intra-mural health and 
sports-for-all program on each campus, giving real 
administrative support to the directors of physical 
education in their efforts to achieve successfully the 
values involved in such a program, and to confer oc- 
casionally, as a group of institutional presidents, on 
the successes gained and on the policy to be followed 
in the immediate future. 

“2. To employ men as heads of the departments of 
physical education in South Dakota institutions on 
the basis of their ability to establish and direct gen- 
eral health and physical education programs, as well 
as for their ability to direct intercollegiate athletics, 
and to require the same standards of personal con- 
duct and character in this department as of all other 
members of the faculty. 

“8. To make the major responsibility of the direc- 
tors of physical education the personal supervision of 
a general physical education and sports-for-all pro- 
gram on the campus, making as a test of their capabil- 
ity of doing this the establishment of an adequate 
program of that character on the several South Dakota 
institution campuses by the spring of 1928. 


Now a Faculty Member 


“4. To make every director of physical education 
a member of the faculty of the institution, with the 
view to his presence at faculty meetings and the con- 
currence of his program with the rest of the educa- 
tional program of the school. 

“5. To make the salary limit of the director of 
physical education the same as that for deans or 
heads of other departments in the institution, after 
present understandings have expired. 

“6. To emphasize the importance of a well-rounded 
publicity program for the work of the institution, in 
which intercollegiate athletics is not overemphasized. 

“7. To enforce rigidly athletic eligibility rules, re- 
viewing the present rules with view to their improve- 
ment and making real to the letter conference re- 
quirements on amateur standing. (This refers to the 
schools which are members in the South Dakota In- 
tercollegiate Athletic conference.) 

“8. To construct and adopt throughout the con- 
ference a uniform system of control of athletic fi- 
nances, providing for complete recording of all receipts 
both at home and away from home, and a system of 
control over disbursements requiring signed receipts 
for all moneys expended for any and all purposes. 
(This refers to the schools which are members in 
the South Dakota Intercollegiate Athletic confer- 
ence.)” 


The Southern California Football Association 
The Southern California Football Association was or- 


ganized in 1912 and has been active in improving officiat- 
ing in the schools and colleges. 


Mr. Arthur Badenoch of Inglewood High School acts as 
commissioner for the Southern College Conference, ap- 
pointing officials for all their games. In the selection for 
officials a master list of members of this association was 
made up by the coaches, who from this list sent a pre- 
ferred list to the commissioner. The commissioner then 
picks officials from this confidential list who are agreeable 
to each school. Officials are also sent to their freshmen 
games, where an opportunity is given for new men to 
break into the varsity games. 


Physical Educators’ Club of Chicago 


“At a recent meeting of the Physical Educators’ 
Club of Chicago, Dr. F. J. Gerty, Superintendent of 
the Chicago Psychopathic Hospital, speaking on the 
value of physical training in the treatment of men- 
tal diseases, stated that ‘physical training, especially 
the simpler exercises, were the best aid to physical 
approach in the treatment of mental cases. 

“*When a mental patient, who has lost all interest in 
his surroundings, sits all day, stares into apparent va- 
cancy and does not respond to normal processes, we 
find that by compelling the patient to walk, bend, or go 
through the simple forms of calisthenic exercises, 
they regain sufficient mental poise to subscribe to the 
necessary mental treatment. 

“ ‘Physical training is the best means of developing 
co-ordination, and co-ordination of the group—to 
teach people to live tgether—is an essential requisite 
to society. Anyone who cannot adjust himself to co- 
ordinate with the group usually must be removed from 
society as a victim of mental disorder. Physical train- 
ing is discipline, and discipline is an important fac- 
tor in progress of society. You people in our educa- 
tional system who are engaged in physical training 
work are making a valuable contribution to society, 
teach people to live together—is an essential requisite 
persons affected with mental disorders how much more 
so must it be to those of sound minds,’ said Dr. 
Gerty. 

“Most people have the conception that the physical 
body is something aside from the mind, and are in 
clined to view them as separate things without con- 
sidering the relationship. Mind and muscle are so 
closely interwoven that they cannot in any sense be 
treated as separate. The mind is dependent upon sen- 
sations received through the sensory organs and can 
only be given expression through muscular action. 
The value of your work does not lie only in building 
muscle, but in teaching the mind to control muscular 
action.” 


Report to the Football Coaches’ Association on Football 
Officials 

At the meeting of the Football Coaches’ Association in 

New York December 29th the committee on officials re- 

ported that a questionnaire had been sent to the leading 

coaches of the country and the following facts were de- 

duced from the replies: 
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Football Equipment 


Absolutely New, Distinctive Numbers—tested 
—proved. Wait for the Rawlings Salesman. 


AWLINGS 1927 Football Equipment 


includes many important improve- 
ments developed through extensive re- 
search work and thorough trials in games 


during 1926. 
Some of Rawlings Every One Practical, Tested, Proved 


Newest Hits Even the Famous Rawlings Football 
Pants known and praised from coast 
Fieseler Shoulder Pads. to coast have new important refine- 


D loped by Dr. W. R. Fieseler, 
ima aeiee a ot Soe 2 ments that make them better than 


new design that gives superior r 
shoulder and collar bone protection. ever. 


Gti tienen initia Brand new members in sturdy long 
Missouri’s great coach has designed wearing jerseys at new attrac- 
an exceptional Shoulder Pad used tive prices have been added to 


with splendid results during the 7 

past year. our standard heavy and light 
weight lines. And 

NN pat anerg anny! og \ don’t forget to see the 


Rawlings Gwin Henry Knee Pad . ” 
makes this a really outstanding fea- Rawlings im- 


f the Rawli line. 
ture of the Rawlings lin \ proved Parka, 


Special U. of S. C. Helmet. water pr oo Re 
Used and highly endorsed by Uni- blanket lined, a 
versity of Southern California be- ° 

cause it combines Minimum Weight, sensation dur- 
ia ing 1926.. 


IMPORTANT: ra 


Advance Showing to jobbers and deal- A Special extra light weight de- 

ers have received unlimited praise for sign tested and proved in use. Sure 

the Rawlings line. From Shoes to Head to interest progressive coaches. 

Gear the Rawlings line is complete in 

numbers that just radiate quality, good Perspiration Proof Pants. 
designs, improved features. Wait for Developed and used at the U. of 


° Ss. Cc. Will t ira- 
the Rawlings Salesman. tion to slow B ny na cae 


Wait for the Rawlings Salesman. 
He’s on his way to see you now. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CoO. 


TWENTY-THIRD AND LUCAS AVENUE .:. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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1. That the majority favored selection of officials by 
mutual agreement and not by appointment. 

2. That the average fee for an official for a big game 
was $75. 

3. That the majority thought it a good idea to allow 
an official to make a charge of $20 or $25 a day in addition 
to his regular fee for every day absent from his business 
where he comes from a great distance. 

4. That interpretation meetings for coaches and officials 
were a big help to the game. 

5. That four officials be used in all important games 
with the suggestion that a fifth man to assist the head 
linesman be used when possible. 

6. The majority thought it a good idea to use one 
young official in big games as a matter of training. 

7. That it was not exactly fair to warn officials of 
alleged violations by the other team before the game. 

8. That it is perfectly proper after the game to call 
any Official’s attention to errors made during the game. 

9. That in 95 per cent of all games where a decision 
cost the game that the error was one of eyesight or judg- 
ment and not of lack of knowledge of the rules. 

10. That all of the coaches felt that the present-day 
official is honest and has the best interest of the game at 
heart. 


Springfield, Ohio, News, Wednesday, October 20, 
1926. 
STADIUMS NEW AND OLD 


“If football did nothing else but call attention to 
the gigantic stadiums being erected in various parts 
of the country it would be interesting. Only within 
recent years has. the stadium come to be considered 
a necessary part of university equipment, and while 
their construction is not confined to educational insti- 
tutions the finest and largest one to be found in the 
country today serve a good purpose in college and 
university training. There are tem stadiums in this 
country at present, each with a seating capacity of 
50,000 or more. The largest of these is the one at 
the centennial grounds in Philadelphia, which has held 
the record-breaking crowd of 130,000. Grant Park 
stadium in Chicago has a seating capacity of 100,000, 
while the Yale bowl provides space for 80,000. 

“America has made wonderful progress in the build- 
ing. of stadiums, and all in very recent years. Yet 
she has far to go to eclipse in size some of those of the 
old world. The Greek stadium of Olympia, where 
the Olympian games were held, seats but 45,000, 
and yet it is world-famed. A larger one has been 
built at Athens, seating 69,000. Though more widely 
famed than any American stadium,.due wholly to 
their age, neither of these measure up to the most 
recent specimens of American architecture in either 
size or ornateness. But one does not need to search 
far in the ruins of the old world to find traces of 
several that have never been equalled. The familiar 
Circus Maximus at Rome, for instance, had a seating 
capacity of 250,000, and was often crowded. The 
original structure was built as early as 329 B. C. 
It was made of wood and was destroyed in the fire 
at which Nero is said to have acquitted himself as 
a violin soloist with more or less distinction. It was 
rebuilt with more durable material, and while several 
ancient historians claimed it had a seating capacity 
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of $485,000, later research reduced this number to 
250,000. 

“The most familiar of the Roman amphitheaters, 
however, is the Coliseum. It is elliptical in form, 
and the arena measures 281 feet in length. It is 
believed to have accommodated at one time 87,000 
people, including the standees. Today these old sta- 
diums are an interesting part of ancient history. 
They served well their purpose, as do the more mod- 
ern ones now becoming numerous in this country. 
They have survived the ages as evidence of mankind’s 
love of contest. They will doubtless carry that evi- 
dence on through centuries to come.” 

The News editor is one who is not alarmed because 
our educational institutions are building stadiums to 
accommodate the people who want to watch amateur 
contests. He is right in suggesting that the ancient 
stadiums served their purpose well and that the mod- 
ern stadiums are serving the people of this time. It 
is difficult to imagine the status of athletics in Amer- 
ica if there were no recognized amateur contests of 
note. 

Lexington, Ky., Herald, October 20, 1926. 


THE COLLEGE FOOTBALL PROBLEM 


“A debate, ‘Shall we deflate intercollegiate foot- 
ball?’ is conducted in the recent issue of The Forum, 
a publication which seeks to give both sides of mat- 
ters of public interest. A former Princeton man, 
Alfred Dashiell, advocates that the United States 
throw off what he terms ‘the football religion,’ while 
Coach ‘Bill’ Roper of Princeton declares that foot- 
ball is a benefit to the player, mentally and physic- 
ally, and is an influence for good in college morals. 

“The discussion is perennial. It raged just as 
warmly back in the days of nose guards, when an 
incompleted forward pass was played, like a punt is 
nowadays, where it was recovered by the opposing 
side. 


“The debate is national in scope, just as the game at 
the present season is nationwide in its appeal, draw- 
ing crowds that would be considered good Derby 
crowds in the big bowls where the greater elevens 
do their stuff.:, In Kentucky it has its variations. 
Some have been proclaiming that Centre College 
should give less thought to football. Others have 
been proclaiming—up until the Washington and Lee 
football game—that the University of Kentucky 
needed more attention to football, bigger and better 
teams. The Fourth congressional district educational 
association spent a great part of its time discussing 
the ‘uses and abuses’ of football. 


“The Herald sees no hope for an end to such argu- 
ment. It is better for those who must have some- 
thing to argue about to have football for a subject 
than perhaps evolution or some more heated subject. 
Any time a school has a winning football team there 
will be those who think it is too good and any time 
a school has a losing team there will be those who will 
think the team isn’t good enough. 

“Football, of course, can be carried too far. The 
Herald fails, however, to see great danger in what 
Mr. Dashiell bemoans in ‘the myths growing up, the 
canonization of football heroes, the false glamor and 
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sentimentalism surrounding the game started as a 
friendly contest and becoming a Saturday afternoon 
ritual.’ It also does not think that—at least so far 
as central Kentucky is concerned—the charge that 
the clean-living enforced on the men on the squads 
is counteracted by the drunks in the grandstand and 
wildness as soon as the rules are off. 

“It is difficult to head the arguments about how 
football is ruining the citizenship of America with- 
out thinking of those in Lexington who were good 
football players, who devoted much time to football 
while in college and gave it intensive attention and 
who have retained their interest in it. Such men 
come to mind as Mayor Hogan Yancey, County Attor- 
ney James Park, Willis T. Stewart, chairman of the 
Fayette County Red Cross, now conducting its annual 
roll call; Dr. John J. Tigert, federal commissioner 
of education; the Rodes boys; Bob Byars and others 
who might have been good and valuable citizens if 
playing football hadn’t ‘ruined’ them.” 

The Herald suggests that a discussion relative to 
football is apparently a national one in scope. The 
writer has followed the arguments pro and con as to 
football for more than a quarter of a century but 
the game has throughout that time steadily grown in 
popular favor and today has reached heights little 
dreamed of by those who predicted years ago the 
early death of football. 


Protecting the Fields 

The Army-Navy football game was played on a turf 
that was fairly fast and firm, this in spite of the fact 
that for nearly two weeks other ground around Chi- 
cago had been frozen and that the week of the game 
snow and rain had fallen in considerable quantity. 
The reason why the field was in good shape is that 
the South Park Board went to the trouble of protect- 
ing the gridiron with one of the new field covers. 
As a result 110,000 saw a football game that was in 
every sense of the word a real football game. Other- 
wise they would have seen two teams slipping, sliding 
and wallowing in the mud and a great spectacle 
would have been turned into a disgusting exhibition. 
Certainly it has been demonstrated this year by a 
number of such incidents as related above that the 
larger institutions should take all precautions to pro- 
tect their football fields against rain and frost. 

Before the Minnesota-Michigan game Northrup 
Field was covered with a heavy bedding of hay and 
straw which to some extent protected the field from 
frost. However, when the hay was removed it was 
found that there was a certain amount of frost in 
the ground, and Dr. Spears had his ground keeper 
spray his field with a solution of ammonium sulphate. 
Ammonium sulphate is a fertilizer which has been 
used frequently on golf courses and football fields 
usually, however, in solid form. The solution used 
by Minnesota helped to melt the remaining frost and 
as a result the two teams were able to play on a field 
which gave the mud cleats a foothold. This informa- 
tion is passed on to the coaches with the suggestion 
that if their fields are in the northern. belt it may pay 
them to apply their ammonium sulphate some cold 
afternoon rather than after the season is over or in 
the spring. 
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Prizes for Basketball 


Tournaments 





INTRODUCING 


Our newly designed basket- 
ball statue, modelled from 
life by an American sculptor 
of renown. Made in gold, 
silver or bronze. 





The miniature basketball given to indi- 
vidual members of the winning team. In 
tournament play gold balls are given to the 
winners and silver balls to the runners up. 


THIS IS OUR THIS IS 
REGULATION MADE IN 
TROPHY oe 
pert TO FIT YOUR 
wpecnagien APPROPRIA- 
STANDARD TION 
PLAYING FOR 
BALL TROPHIES 





Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


Established 1898 


DIEGES & CLUST 


58-64 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO 
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COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 

Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Fudson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 

One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 


bound. 
COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1924-25 


With articles by 

Hillman, Bridges, Mcanwell, Hunter, Wimberly, 
Daniels, Stafford, Grover, Webb, Nohr, Pritchard, 
Schommer, Rockne, Ewing, Van Liew, Jones, Erney, 
Lindel, Kent, Allen, Mather, O’Neil, Martin, Ash- 
more, Kennedy, Crisler, Habermann, Belting, Kerr, 
Yost, Butler, Hanley, Lieb, Fisher, Wilson, Morgan, 
Cromwell, Paige, Vogel, Roycroft, Hager, Fletcher, 
Bachrach. 

One hundred articles by forty-four authorities on 
athletics in the 1924-25 Journals for $1.50 unbound, 
$3.75 bound. 


BASKETBALL REPRINT 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 

The following articles are now available: 
CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 
Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 

Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formation (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 


Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 








Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) K. L. Wilson 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) F. J. Winters 
A Tip-off Formation Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Basketball Defense Ralph Jones 


PRICE OF REPRINT 
To non-subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Complete Basket Ball 
Equipment Catal e 
with Samples of - 
terials. Shows all the 
Newest Merchandise 
for the Game 








Liberal Discounts to 
the Trade~Send for 
, your copy and price 
| list 








Official Basket Ball 
Rule Books Free 
to our customers 





2339 Logan Boulevard, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 











We specialize in 
making Honor 
sweaters for 
schools. 


Furnished in all 
standard school 
colors. 


Special ten-day 
delivery. 


Chenille or Felt 
letters or em- 
blems. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 























